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lhe Outlook 


The Cabinet Changes 


JOUGH the changes which Mr. Chamberlain has 

made in the Cabinet are not so drastic as some 

people had expected, there are certainly some 
points of great interest. In the first place, Mr. Churchill 
is to preside over the committee of the Ministers for the 
ghting Services and their chiefs of staff, while the office 
of Minister for Co-ordination of Defence is abolished. 
These two changes may be considered together. The 
vanished office always seemed to be a compromise 
intended to silence those who had clamoured tor a 
Minister for Defence. Of the two able men who have 
held the portfolio of Co-ordination, Sir Thomas Inskip 
was hardly to be taken seriously, while the abilities of 
Lord Chatfield, once war had broken out, seemed to be 
wasted. Doubtless he will soon be employed in a more 
satisfying capacity. 

The selection of Mr. Churchill as President of the 
defence committee, as it may be called, seems a definite 
step in the direction of making one man responsible for 
the warlike efforts of the country. Probably it is still 
as impossible as ever it was to place one Minister in 
direct charge of all three fighting Ministries, but it does 
hot seem impracticable to have one supervising director 
of all our martial efforts. Mr. Churchill is undoubtedly 
the best man for that position. He has been War 
Minister and Air Minister—though he never devoted 
himself seriously to the work of the latter office, and 
Was a nominal rather than an active Air Minister. He 
is, however, well versed in the theories of air power, 
and he is a deep student of the higher strategy of war. 
In the last war he showed his appreciation of the import- 
ance of circumventing the enemy’s flanks, though he 
lacked the means to impede the right flank of the ad- 
vancing German Army by a threat from Antwerp, or to 
force the Dardanelles. Had his ideas been adopted and 
put into practice then, many millions of lives might have 

en saved. If any one man can find a means of bring- 


ing German resistance to a speedy end by the proper 
use of all three fighting services, Mr. Churchill is the 
man to do it. 


Navy and Air Force 

N the committee over which Mr. Churchill is to preside 

it is fortunate that in Sir Samuel Hoare he will find 

a colleague who has been both Air Minister and First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and who understands the needs 
of our senior and our junior Services. The Admiralty 
and the Air Ministry are now working together whole- 
heartedly, but there are still ways in which their co- 
operation could be improved. For one thing, the 
carriers and also the catapult ships of the Navy might 
well be supplied with types of aircraft of higher per- 
formance than some of those now in use, while the 
splendid efforts of the Coastal Command could surely 
be made even more effective if its squadrons were 
equipped with types designed specifically for the work 
of reconnaissance round our coasts, instead of with a 
selection of conversions from civil types of aircraft. If 
the present First Lord represents these matters to the 
present Air Minister we are sure that the latter will see 
the point and use his best endeavours to improve the 
situation. 


The Air Ministry 
‘NIR KINGSLEY WOOD has had a very strenuous 
two years at the Air Ministry, during which he has 
never spared himself, and now he well deserves the 
relaxation of a less arduous post. He succeeded Lord 
Swinton at a very trying time, when the expansion of 
the Air Force was in full swing, and he has pressed 
on that business with unflagging energy. One has 
simply marvelled at his stamina, as one has followed his 
frequent visits to units and factories. Not the least 
useful side of his activities has been the readiness with 










which he has explained things to the public through the 
Press, and has cheered people up by letting them know 
how unremitting have been the efforts on all sides to 
make up for the lost years and to bring the Air Force 
up to a state of fitness for successful war. We all feel 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Kingsley, and in thank- 
ing him for his services we do not forget the great part 
he played, when Postmaster General, in adopting the 
Empire Air Mail scheme. We feel sure that the air and 
Sir Kingsley have not said a final good-bye 


Welcome to an Old Friend 


S successor to Sir Kingsley Wood we have the 
A satisfaction of welcoming an old-timer in our 
old friend Sir Samuel Hoare. It was once 
said of Sir Samuel that he had been bitten by a mad 
aeroplane, and no higher compliment could be paid to 
an Air Minister. It testified to his almost rabid belief in 
the potentialities of the air, and that is what one wants 
in the holder of his office. 

When Sir Samuel came to Adastral House for the first 
time, ever so many years ago, the Air Ministry was an 
office in which no previous Minister had succeeded in 
winning distinction. We also recall that it was the first 
office held by Sir Samuel in which it was reasonably 
possible for him to make his mark. He saw his oppor- 
tunity and grasped it, and, despite the paralysing effect 
of the economy policy of those days, he made a success 
of his two tenures of the same office. 

In those days it was really impossible to bring the 
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R.A.F. up to a state of fighting efficiency, because dis. 
armament and economy together forbade any such 
steps; but Sir Samuel, working with the then Chief of 
the Air Staff, Sir Hugh (now Lord) Trenchard, stuck 
to the principle of “‘ good though small,’’ and laid the 
foundations from which the present huge expansion 
became possible. Sir Samuel was the first Minister to 
make a serious effort to tackle the problem of civil air 
transport, and in promoting the formation of Imperial 
Airways he adopted the principle that our goal must 
be Empire communications, and that they alone 
deserved fairly lavish expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money. Yet we must not forget his patronage of the 
light aeroplane clubs. Only small amounts of subsidy 
were involved, but none the less those sums gave an 
impetus to the movement and stimulated public interest 
in flying and knowledge of its problems at a time when 
such propaganda was very badly needed. We trust 
that, even in these difficult times, Sir Samuel Hoare will 
not forget the needs of civil air transport. 

Since leaving the Air Ministry for the second time, Sir 
Samuel Hoare has filled many and various posts in the 
Government, and has made his name known in every 
quarter of the globe. Now he returns to the = Ministry 
at a time when the Air Force has swelled and is sweli- 
ing, and when success in the great war for freedom 
depends in no small measure on the ability of the Sec- 
retary of State for Air. We hope that, in spite of his 
long absence from the Air Ministry, Sir Samuel Hoare 
will be equal to the far greater task which now faces him. 


IN THE TAIL 



















IN THE DAYS WHEN FELIXSTOWE WAS FELIXSTOWE : 
wr ek it figured, with great credit, in the war news. With its 44,600 lb. gross weight it is the largest aircraft used by the RAF. 
The four engines are Bristol Pegasus XXII, rated at 800 h.p. each. The maximum speed is 210 m.p.h. 


wr ny Cae 


A Short Sunderland in peaceful pre-war surroundings. 
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The Sunderland 
“ Fighter” : 
Over Wilhelmshaven : 


Bombers Defy 


Messerschmitts 
excellent 


F all the 
aircraft in service 
with the R.A.F., there 


is none of which we are 
more proud than the Short 
Sunderland, a flying boat 
weighing nearly 50,o00lb. in 
overload condition, capable 
of a top speed of 210 m.p.h., 
very powerfully armed and 
able to undertake protracted 
over-water flights. The Sun 
derland has already figured in 
the war news, notably in the 
rescue of the crew of the 
steamship Kensington Court, 
but last Wednesday one of 
these magnificent craft 
brought new glory on itself 
The official Air Ministry 
announcement of its exploit 
reads : — - 

“While engaged in patrol 
duties over the North Sea 
yesterday (Wednesday) after- 
noon, a flying boat of Coastal 
Command, Royal Air Force, encountered six enemy aircraft 
of the Junkers type. One of the latter was shot down and 
seen to fall into the The remaining Junkers broke off 
the engagement and our aircraft resumed patrol.’’ 

It seems that the Sunderland was looking after a convoy 
which, earlier in the day, had been shadowed by a German 
aircraft which the Sunderland was unable to contact. Pre 


scene, flying in formation 


sea. 





up. Iwo of these 


sumably in response to information gathered by the recon 
noitring machine, four Junkers Ju 88 bombers came on the 
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Anti-aircraft fire 
voy soon caused them to deploy whereupon they attempted 
high-level bombing attacks, but their aim was completely 
upset by gun-fire from the ships, 
After unloading their bombs the Junkers flew off 

An hour later six more machines of the same type showed 
went tor the 
immediately dived down to trooft., 
him down and taking up their positions on parallel courses 
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Clearing ice and snow from the wings of a Henschel Hs 126 army co-operation machine 
somewhere behind the Siegfried Line ; a picture taken some weeks ago. 


from the con 


none of which was hit 


Sunderland whose captain 
the Germans following 


rhe two Vickers K manually 
trained guns, which the Sun 
derland mounts amidships, 
went into action and the four 
Brownings in the power turret 
at the stern were brought to 


bear. After two or three 
minutes of intense fire, the 
Ju 88s climbed above the 


Short and circled at 1,500ft., 
while the rest of their forma 
tion took up the battle. 

The attack, was renewed 
from the rear, the Junkers 
opening fire at’ fairly long 
range. Manning the tail 
turret of the Sunderland was 
a wily N.C.O. who held his 
fire until the leading Junkers 


No longer is the working of 
the Nash and Thompson 
turret a secret. Here is a 
Wellington which was 
brought down by German 
A.A. fire on the North Sea 
coast on the night of March 
23. One member of the crew 
was killed; the others 
escaped with slight iniuries 
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was 100 yards off and nicely in his reflector sight when he 
let fly with his Brownings. His adversary turned sharply, 
caught fire and spun into the sea. The machine which 
took its place received a burst through the radial cowling 
of one of its engines; this aircraft was later seen over 
Norway where it signalled to a Norwegian machine that 
it was in distress. After making a forced landing it was set 
on fire,by the crew. At the present rate Norway will soon 
be littered with burned-out Junkers. Meanwhile, one of 
the remaining 88s attempted to drop bombs on the Sunder- 
land, which fought on. Four bombs were released ; all 
missed. 


Anti-aircraft Bombing 


IS a little while all the enemy machines withdrew and the 
Sunderland, with some of its controls shot away, set out 
on its 200-mile flight home. Apparently the pilot was tak- 
ing it easy, for he took two hours over the trip. The captain 
had had an eyelid cut by a flying fragment of metal and 
the second pilot had sustained a slight wound in his ear. 
The possibilities of ‘‘ anti-aircraft bombing ’’ as tried by 
one of the Junkers have frequently been discussed in Flight. 
Whether or not the 88 used its diving brakes for the attack 
is not known, but on the assumption that it did, ‘‘J. P.”’ 
has prepared a drawing which shows the machine diving on 
the Sunderland. 
Judging from photographs of another Ju 88 which made 
a forced landing in Denmark, these diving brakes take the 
form of slats just outboard of the engine nacelles. It will 
also be gathered from photographs of this crashed machine 
that the leading edge of the 88 is swept back from a point 
outboard of the engines and that slotted flaps are fitted on 
the trailing edge. 
The Junkers 88 is now coming more and more into the 
news. Evidently the German factories 
have by this time turned out a suff- 
cient supply of these machines to war- 
rant their use on a large scale, and 
they seem to be supplanting the 
Heinkel lll for bombing and recon- 
naissance over the North Sea. The 


A Junkers Ju 88 which came down in 

Denmark and was fired by its crew. 

The shape of the wing and tail may be 
noted. 


~ 


Heinkel has not heen a great success. It could not face 
our fighters in air combat, and it could not escape from 
them in a clear sky. Its only chance was to work just 
under a cloud base, and to hurry up into cover when pur- 
sued. Now that the spring has brought more days of clear 
sky, these tactics have become less and less reliable, ang 
so, no doubt, the German air crews have welcomed the 
advent of the faster Junkers 88, which gives a chance of 
escape if it starts to run soon enough. The fact that over 
fifty raiders have been shot down off our coasts since the 
war started suggests that the German pilots must have 
needed something new to cheer them up. 

A British bomber is believed to have scored a definite 
success against German warships on March 27 when it 
bombed one of a number of enemy patrol vessels in the 
North Sea. After making its attack our bomber had tp 
take refuge in the clouds, but when it emerged again tp 
check up it found the number of ships reduced by one. 

On Sunday, March 31, a British fighter pilot, flying at 
16,000 surprised a Dornier 17 below him and dived on f 
it. The rear gunner in the Dornier fired for about tej 
seconds, and then stopped, evidently hit by the bullets 
from the Brownings. The fighter exhausted his ammuni 
tion, and the Dornier flew off with ‘‘ smoke pouring from 
its starboard engine.”’ 

The Day’s Work 
N Wednesday, April 3, another raid was made on Scapa 
Flow at dusk, but no ship was hit or damaged, and 
the raiders were driven off by the fire from the ships and 
from the shore. One German aircraft is believed to have 
been brought down by our fire. Two bombs fell on land 
and a few civilians were injured. 
The Fighter Command suffered its first casualty Iast 
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PUTTING ON THE BRAKES: The story of the fight between a Short Sunderland flying boat and Junkers Ju 88 bombers is told 
on the preceding page. This is how an attacking Junkers might have looked were it using its dive brakes. 
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December, when a pilot was slightly wounded in the leg 
while attacking Heinkels off the Scottish coast. The 
Command had to wait till Tuesday, April 2, for its second 
casualty, also slight. On that morning three Hurricanes 
came across two Heinkels on the prowl for easy meat. 
The leader, an 18-year-old officer from Nottingham, was 
slightly wounded in the leg, so he flew back to England 
and landed as soon as he had crossed the coast. The other 
two pilots, who happened to be brothers, went on with the 
fight and hit one of the Heinkels so badly that, though it 
got away from the Hurricanes, who had probably finished 
their ammunition, 1t came down later in the North Sea. 
The Germans asserted that the other Heinkel rescued the 
crew. Presumably these were Heinkel 115 seaplanes. 

On the Monday, April 1, machines of the Bomber Com 
mand attacked enemy patrol vessels in the North Sea, and 
shot down a Junkers, but one of our machines failed to 
return. On the same day a Blenheim fought a Junkers 
88, and its rear gunner hit the port engine. The Junkers 
escaped into the clouds with “‘ black smoke pouring from 
an engine. 

On April 3 a fighter, a Spitfire, was lost in a fiight off the 
North East Coast, but the pilot, who had already shot 
down a Heinkel, came down in the sea and was picked up 
uninjured by a trawler. This was the first home defence 
machine to be lost. The pilot, a Flight Lieutenant, had 
been reporting by wireless that he had shot down the Hein- 
kel and that the German crew was being picked up by a 
fishing boat when he added ‘‘I am on fire.’’ He had some 
difficulty in getting clear of his machine, but all’s well that 
ends well! 

here has been some fairly sharp fighting on the front 
of the Armies, but our Hurricane pilots are not in the least 
impressed by the Messerschmitt 110. Whatever the odds, 
the British attack. On April 1 three of them went for a 
formation of nine Messerschmitt 110s and broke up their 
formation. Next day there was another fight in which two 


— 


enemy machines were driven down, though their destruc. 
tion is not confirmed, while one of our pilots had his 
machine damaged and had to come down by parachute 
He landed safely. In fact the claim has been made that 
in one week recently the R.A.F. accounted for one 19 
and six 109s, while the French got two I1os in one day 

The fighters of the Fleet Air Arm, presumably Skuas or 
Rocs, had another success on April 3 when they drove of 
a Heinkel which was attacking a British convoy. 

On the afternoon of April 4 some of our bombers made 
a particularly daring raid on the heavily defended German 
naval base of Wilhelmshaven in the Jade estuary. They 
found an enemy warship near Wilhelmshaven and promptly 
attacked it with bombs, but no claim to a direct hit has 
been published. Further south they came across four 
enemy destroyers and also attacked them with bombs 
The modest claim was made that ‘‘ damage is believed to 
have been done.’’ We hope that the belief was well 
founded. Despite the fire of the anti-aircraft guns, no 
damage or casualties were.sustained by our aircraft, and 
they all returned safely to their bases. 

Another fight between -British bombers and enemy 
fighters took place over the North Sea on Sunday last, 
April 7. One of our patrols was attacked by Messer- 
schmitts, probably of the 110 two-engined class. The 
Germans stated that our force consisted of twenty-four Wel- 
lingtons, but probably this definite statement was an 
attempt to provoke us into an equally definite denial which 
would give them some useful information. The enemy con- 
trived to shoot: down the two rearmost machines of our 
rearmost formation, while we certainly destroyed one of 
the German fighters, and hit another so badly that it prob 
ably could not reach home. 

As we close for press we hear that German troops have 
invaded Denmark and occupied Copenhagen, while other 
German forces have landed in Norway. A new phase of 
the war has started, and developments may be rapid 


CANADIAN SQUADRON HARD AT WORK 


HE Royal Canadian Air Force Squadron which 

arrived in England recently was inspected on April 4 

by Mr. Anthony Eden, Dominion Secretary, at its 
station in the South of England. Arriving by DH86, 
Mr. Eden, accompanied by Air Vice-Marshal M. D. K 
MacEwen, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., was welcomed by the 
band. After the inspection he addressed the squadron on 
the common task which Canadian people had undertaken 
with the rest of the Empire of opposing Hitlerism. 

‘* I think you in Canada, and we in this country,’’ said 
Mr. Eden, ‘‘ know what is the issue in this struggle. It is 
clear enough. If Hitler and his associates were to win, 
there would be no freedom in Europe, and not much life, 
except on sufferance, outside of it. We have never had 
as a people, any desire but to live and let live with our 
neighbours. Hitler has other views. He thinks that 
German domination is good for the world. 

‘‘ We are not fighting this war for the pleasure of fight- 
ing another twenty-five years hence, because we know that 
until Hitlerism and all it stands for is destroyed, there ‘is 
no means of creating that better world which we want to 
see for ourselves and our children. Because you come from 
Canada to help us in that task we can never cease to be 
grateful.”’ 

As the oldest of the Auxiliary squadrons of the R.C.A.F., 
the unit was formed in Toronto, but the officers and men 
are also drawn from a Winnipeg auxiliary squadron and 
from a permanent Ottawa squadron. 

The C.O., Sqn. Ldr. Van Vliet, is a man who has been 
through Air Force training courses on this Army, co-opera- 
tion work, which is perhaps the branch of military flying 
requiring the greatest ‘‘head’’ work. In addition he has 
had experience of flying in the ‘‘outback’’ regions of 
Canada, where ‘‘a man’s a man, and pansy is the name 
of a flower.’’ His strong and good-humoured face bears 


ample evidence that when a Canadian tries conclusions with 
an instrument board, his face can “ take it. Take 
what? The instrument board?—Eb. 

His officers have devoted years of study and preparation 
to the specific role for which they have come overseas 
They are now continuing their training and practice, using 
the station equipment. The squadron is self contained, 
having their own medical, dental and such-like officers 
These, however, are from the Canadian Army and wear 
khaki, a point in which their organisation differs from that 
of the R.A.F. There are no R.A.F. officers attached to 
the squadron, and training appears to go on under Canadian 
control only. 

On the aerodrome the Lysanders were towed out and 
after being inspected by the Dominion Secretary, four 
them took off into the stiff wind and quickly climbed away 
on their Bristol Perseus XII sleeve-valve engines to do 4 
practice job. 

Indoors, a demonstration was given of the Haskard 
Target, which does for an Army co-operation observer 
what the Link Trainer does for a pilot, teaches him his 
job on the ground. The Haskard Target is a large piece 
fabric, about 20 feet square, on which is painted a typical 
countryside. It is suspended about six feet above the floor 
and is raised in places to represent hills. On it are model 
cars, trains and tanks, and these are moved about by mea 
underneath. 

On a gallery above this ‘‘ countryside ’’ the observes 
stand, each with his map and a morse key. When a move 
ment of the enemy is observed, they locate it exactly 
the map and then report its square and precise location to 
headquarters. Not so easy as it sounds, for the county 
one is looking at has no convenient straight lines drawn 0a 
it, dividing it into neat little squares like those on the map. 
But army co-operation never has been easy. 
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TRANSPORT in WAR 


Another Contributor Expresses the Doubt and Disillusionment Felt 
by Many in View of Recent Events 


By *“HYPERMETROPIA” 


REAT and growing is the disappointment at Sir 

Kingley Wood's brief reference to British air 

transport in his speech on the Air Estimates on 
March Because, in reply to a question a week or two 
previously, he had said that he would pronounce certain 
plans for civil aviation, transport-minded citizens had 
looked for something positive. 

It could not possibly be, they argued, that the Govern 
ment would let Britain fall into the back rank of air trans- 
port during a war which was largely economic and would 
probably be long. Six months of air-line suppression was, 
perhaps, understandable at the start of the war when no- 
body could see how the air warfare would develop. But 
now things had begun to take shape and the Air Minister 
was going to give us a plan for air-line operation and de- 
velopment, and, no doubt, action would be taken on it 
immediately. 

Well, all that we have been promised is a Civil Aviation 
Advisory Committee and a small body of experts to keep 
abreast of technical improvements on the civil side in other 
countries so as to sateguard British commercial aviation 
after the war. That is the prospect to-day of the British 
merchant air service apart from two main Imperial routes. 

It is a bitter disappointment. It suggests a faded sense 
of proportion and values—a common product of war, but 
1 dangerous thing in this modern type of warfare, which 
depends so vitally upon trade and communications. 

Can we dare, in a serious time like the present, to drop 
behind in air-line operation? Are not the airways the 
essential complement to our shipping services in maintain- 
ing our trade with the Empire and non-British countries ? 

Trade must go on, must be developed, in competition 
with the enemy or not, according to the part of the world 
concerned. In Europe the very closest commercial rela 
tions are needed with the neutral states in the north-west 
and the south-east. To make it possible for them to trade 
with the democracies we must offer every advantage of 
quick communication. To counteract false propaganda we 
must show the flag and the British viewpoint in these coun- 
tres. Our newspapers must be delivered there promptly, 
our diplomatic and trade missions and representatives must 
be able to travel to and fro between London and the neutral 
states by fast daily air services—flying the British air en 
sign. 


Newspapers to Europe 


A British visitor who arrived in a Balkan capital the 
other day carrying a copy of The Times, three days old, 
was besieged by his local countrymen for a glance at the 
“latest news,’’ because our papers normally take four days 
to get there; the German morning papers arrive the same 
day by the German air line. Is this not a deplorable admis- 
sion? 

At present we have a daily British service to Paris, a 
weekly service to Scandinavia. We hope to overcome the 
difficulties which are preventing us from operating to Lis- 
bon and to connect with the American clipper service across 
the North Atlantic. The Southern Europe and Mediter- 
ranean routes are available to us but are not being used 
except for the main Empire line. These routes are of the 
very greatest significance to British interests, especially at 
the present time, and will probably become vital in the 
future. From a strategic point of view, from a prestige 
point of view, and from the point of view of trade, the 
altway to the south-east—and beyond Europe to the 
Turkish capital, Syria, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan—is of para- 
mount importance, and everyone who has watched recent 
happenings and tendencies with the smallest glimmer of 
intelligence realises the fact 


Is it cost that stands in the way of operating a daily 
south-eastern service? The cost is negligible compared 
with the intrinsic value of the air lines to the British cause, 
compared with other expenditures which are taken in our 
stride. What is the whole Imperial Airways subsidy for 
a year compared with the cost of one R.A.F. 
activity ¢ 

Is it the want of suitable aircraft? No. 

Cannot productive capacity and materials be released to 
produce a suitable type in numbers? The productive 
effort needed to make a score or two of suitable liners is 
utterly negligible provided a type is chosen (and it can be) 
which is already in production 

Is it a question of crews? No; we have trained crews 
who are not of the age that the R.A.F. needs, who want 
the work, and who ought to be kept in real air-line practice. 

The immediate need is shipping and air communications 
to European neutral capitals and trade centres. The 
sound policy, the longer view, whether this is to be a three 
year war or a seven-year war, is steady air-line develop- 
ment on a world scale and even for this the necessary effort 
and expenditure are relatively small and must not be 
treated from the outset as impossible bars to progress. 


week's 


That Advisory Committee 

No advisory committee can hope to keep us abreast of 
contemporary advancement on American and other air 
lines. Continuous experience of actual construction and 
a steady programme of technical development are the 
only path to progress. It took years to build up the 
Empire routes, with their ground organisation, weather 
and radio services. It will take years to build up a British 
South Atlantic service. France manfully maintains her 
South Atlantic operations and Italy is developing hers. 
What hope can Britain have of pushing herself in on the 
traffic when others have been working the lines for half a 
decade or more? It the flying and ground crews are 
allowed to be dispersed into the Air Force and into official 
communications duties it will take years to collect them 
again into a homogeneous merchant air service 

Young men are not necessary for this work and we have 
a fine supply of trained commercial crews of more mature 
years in the Imperial Airways, British Airways and internal 
air-line organisations who should be kept together and 
put to constructive commercial work now. 

We possess, in fact, an invaluable nucleus of airway 
equipment and personnel for which there is no programme. 
If the merchant shipping services were in such an indefinite 
state after six months of war there would be an outcry, and 
yet the merchant service of the air must be and will be 
indispensable to the Empire's ultimate success in this great 
struggle. 

It is not nearly enough to maintain the 
and African lines and to extend the former to New 
Zealand, as it is to be extended next month. Both 
flying-boat and landplane operations must be pushed ahead 
now, and the European neutrals, so sensitive to the infl- 
ences and efforts of both belligerent sides at this critical 
stage of the war, must be our first airline objective. 


Australian 


After is Too Late 
The stifling of all but.a few principal internal airlines 
in the British Isles (and those almost all associated with 
the railway companies) is nothing short of a tragic suppres- 
sion of years of hard-earned progress. The most suitable 
of their hundred or more multi-engined aircraft are prob- 
ably to be impressed and will then more than likely remain 


largely idle. The remainder will be left on their hands. 
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Their personnel will be dispersed—all that expensive and 
unique experience wastefully scattered, perhaps never to 
be collected again and certainly not without a costly effort. 
They could have been kept going with an understanding 
that, should the military situation necessitate it, their 
aircraft would be liable to impressment at short notice 
Meanwhile, if internal operations are not so important their 
more suitable and longer-range multi-engined craft could 
pioneer the routes to neutral countries which are so sorely 
needed. 

One sees 1n this precipitate move the grave danger of 
monopolies being created, and of long-standing damage— 
nay, irreparable damage—being done overnight in the 
name of a ‘‘ necessary ’’ emergency measure which the 
public has not the time to understand and to prevent. 
Vested interests have always been prompt to seize the 
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golden opportunity of any emergency to grasp the power 
which they have long tried to secure and can, once they 
get it, hold on to for ever more. : 

Sir Kingsley Wood has given the commercial men of his 
country no clear exposition of how the merchant airways 
are to help them get the export trade and the foreign 
exchange credits which the Government, and indeed the 
whole country, recognises and declares to be necessary to 
our economic policy. Neither has the air transport indus- 
try or the aircraft manufacturing industry been given, 
publicly or privately, any clear guidance of the country’s 
future need for air services, although the existence of that 
need is entirely obvious to all. 

Action is wanted to-day, and all that we are offered is 
a committee to safeguard British civil aviation after the 
war. 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
AT AIR MINISTRY 


Little Encouragement Given by Retiring S. of S. 


IR KINGSLEY WOOD received representatives of the 
Civil Aviation Section of the London Chamber of 
Commerce on April 1. 

The deputation, which was introduced by Lt.-Gen. Sir 
George Macdonogh, comprised Air Vice-Marshal A. E. 
Borton, Mr. O. E. Simmonds, M.P., Captain A. G. 
Lamplugh, Mr. A. de V. Leigh (Secretary to the London 
Chamber of Commerce), Mr. S. Henderson (Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary). 

A memorandum was submitted dealing with a number 
of points including the supply of civil transport aircraft ; 
the development of new services, both during and after 
the war; the provision of the necessary personnel ; and the 
long range planning of civil air routes. 

The appointment of the Civil Aviation Advisory Com- 
mittee and the nature of its work was also raised. 


The Long View 

The deputation drew attention to the importance of 
maintaining civil air transport services in time of war, to 
the continuation of research work on air liners of the future 
and, in view of the activity of other nations, to the neces- 
sity of taking a long view in order that, when the war was 
ended, British Civil Aviation might not find itself hope- 
lessly outdistanced. 

Replying to the deputation, Sir Kingsley Wood said that 
the policy of the Air Ministry was to support and encourage 
civil aviation within the-limitations which had necessarily 
been imposed by the war. The Empire services had been 
carried on without interruption, and New Zealand would 
this month be linked up with the Empire air routes by a 
weekly service Ihe flying boat services to South Africa 
would also resume this week their pre-war frequency. The 
political difficulties which had so far prevented a regular 
service to Lisbon were on the point of being overcome ; a 
number of experimental flights would be carried out this 
month and there was every hope that a regular service 
would be started in May. The Air Ministry had very much 
at heart the establishment of transatlantic services, but 
though fully alive to the desirability on commercial and 
other grounds of a service to South America they ielt that 
the North Atlantic service must have priority. 


Patient Explanations 

Sir Kingsley Wood said that he fully recognised the 
valuable suggestions which had been made by the Civil 
Aviation Section of the London Chamber of Commerce in 
July last, but the war had intervened and only those who 
had full knowledge of the situation and the responsibility 
for defence were in a position to assess authoritatively the 
needs and claims of civil and military aviation. There had 
been no option at the beginning of the war but to stop 





development work on new large civil aircraft designs. The 
firms concerned were engaged on large military orders and 
it was not possible at the present time to divert designers 
and draughtsmen to prepare designs, details and working 
drawings for purely civil types. In any case such steps 
would be valueless unless the development work could be 
followed by quantity orders, and at the present time it was 
not possible to envisage the dislocation of production and 
diversion of effort that would be caused by the introduc- 
tion of new civil types. The needs of civil aviation were, 
however, being borne constantly in mind in connection 
with military requirements. To meet requirements in troop 
carriers, orders had been placed with the de Havilland 
Company for a variation of the Flamingo civil type rather 
than for a new military design, and when these require- 
ments had been met the company would be able to resume 
the manufacture of the civil type. Instructions had also 
been given to firms engaged on the design and production 
of large service types to keep constantly before them the 
possibility of civil variants of the military type, and if 
possible to allocate design staff for this purpose who would 
keep in touch with the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion. It must also be remembered that all developmental 
research and a great deal of specific research were common 
in result to both military and civil aviation, and steps 
would be taken to ensure that civil aviation would have 
the benefit of the research work that was now being carried 
on in Government establishments and at aircraft manu- 
facturing firms. 


Planning for the Future 


It was with these ends in view that it was proposed to 
establish a strong Civil Aviation Advisory Committee which 
would plan for the future. The Chairman of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation had already been informed 
that the Secretary of State was anxious that the Corpora- 
tion should show initiative in exploring, working out and 
proposing new projects, even in wartime. The object ot 
the Committee and of the small body of experts that would 
be associated with it was to ensure that, with the advent 
of peace, the aircraft industry would be able to turn over 
with all its skill and energy to the development and pro- 
duction of civil aircraft and that civil-aviation would be 
able to undertake a rapid and confident expansion 

In sum, the answer to the question of what could be 
done for civil aviation under war conditions lay partly 1 
the maintenance, and in the extension where possible, ol 
existing air line services, partly in the steps which were 
being taken to prepare the way for civil editions of military 
types of aircraft and partly in the appointment ol the 
Civil Aviation Advisory Committee with its express respon- 
sibility for keeping in touch with technical development 
and research and for planning ahead. 
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ALLIED PURCHASES IN USA. 





The North American NA-35 primary trainer. 


New York, February 25. 

HE American aviation industry, beneficiary of two 

years of expansion unprecedented for a nation to 

whom war is not yet a next-door neighbour, will begin 
to operate at close to capacity for the first time since World 
War I, when promised orders totalling a quarter of a billion 
pounds are finally placed by the British and French 
Purchasing Commissions. 

Something like 2,500 operational and training machines 
have been ordered in the past year. There has been a lull 
in the last few weeks, possibly while the New York buying 
agents were waiting to see how much business could be done 
in Italy (the Rome commission was reported to have left 
Italy almost empty-handed, although negotiations are to 
be resumed), but now contracts for a further 8,000 aircraft 
of nearly a dozen different types are to be let. This has 
been rumoured for months, but an official announcement 
that unusually large orders were to be placed has only just 
been made. The orders would carry well into 1941 as, it is 
believed, the American industry cannot deliver much more 
than 3,000 of these 8,000 craft this year, over and above 
those contracted for in the past 

The Allied commissions have kept admirable silence as 
to types and numbers of aircraft ordered, but it has not 
been possible to keep this information altogether secret, 
as far too many people are concerned. So I will be 
betraying nothing not already known in American aviation 
circles if I go into some detail 


Fighters, Bombers, Boats 

The orders for Curtiss Hawk 75As, Lockheed Hudsons, 
North American Harvards and 57s, Martin 167s (reconnais- 
sance bombers for France), Douglas reconnaissance bombers 
(100 DB7s for France, 50 for Canada, and 270 DB-109:, essen- 
tially DB-7s with bigger engines, for France) and Vought- 
Sikorsky 156s (dive bombers for France) are thoroughly well 
known. Britain has just signed a contract with Douglas 
for $20,000,000 ({5,000,000) of DB-19s for delivery late this 
year and the first half of 1941. Between 200 and 250 
machines of this type, powered with Wright two-row 
Cyclones with a take-off rating of 1,500 h.p. are involved in 
the order. Britain has also ordered fifty Consolidated 28-5s 
similar to the boat flown across the Atlantic and delivered 
to Felixstowe last summer, and 120 Brewster fighters. 
Both types are almost identical with standard U.S. Navy 
models, the 28-5 with the PBY-3, third of the famous BPY 
Series of patrol bombers. The PBY is claimed to cruise at 
160 m.p.h. for more than 16 hours and can carry as much 
of a bomb load as is necessary to deal with the occasional 
submarine ; the individual flying boat does not run across 
submarines very often. A contract for a further 200 28-5s 
is pending 

There are well-founded rumours the Allies would like to 
order 1,000 (400 to France, 600 to England) Bell P-39 pur- 


It is reported that the North American concern 
has signed a contract for 1,600 of these machines for use in Canada. 
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suits which, christened Aira 
cobra a few weeks ago, has 
received enormous publicity. 
This is the Allison-powered 
machine with the engine well 
back in the fuselage and the 
pilot’s seat on the front end 
of the gear box. The air 
screw shaft passes beneath the 
pilot’s legs. All this is quite 
remarkable, if true, for a 
machine with not much more 
than 1,000 h.p. weighing no more than 6,50o0lbs. and 
probably considerably less. But the Army’s statements, 
from past experience, are known to be dead accurate as 
far as its own aircraft are concerned. However, there is a 
rub to the Allies getting any of these Bell’s: the Allison 
Engineering Company, which went into production of its 
engines only last year, has had difficulties and is behind 
schedule on deliveries to the Army. So, unless the Merlin 
or some other unit can be adapted to fit or the machine 
altered, it does not seem likely that the Allies will be able 
to obtain this type. 


Primary Trainers 


North American 1s reported also to have just signed a 
contract for 1,600 primary trainers of the new NA-35 type 
for use in Canada. At any rate, portents of the Empire air 
training effort are clearly visible in the United States, for 
the Allied missions have let it be known in roundabout 
ways (in order not to offend isolationist sensibilities) that 
qualified Americans who want jobs as instructors in Canada 
should come around and sign up 

It is also reported reliably that the Allies are interested 
in an export version of the B-17 bomber produced by 
Boeing. A number of Americans agree that they would 
not be so useful against Germany as against Russia 

So much for what is fact among the Allied order fictions 
that have been noised about Now to consider other 
machines available on the American market Flight 
(October 19, 1939) has already reviewed those available at 
the start of the war. The last six months, possibly because 
of the emphasis on production, have produced fewer new 
types than any similar period for several years; some, 
however, are extremely interesting. 

Consolidated’s long-awaited four-motored Army bomber 
in the same size class as the B-17, has finally flown. Desig. 
nated the B-24 by the Army, it is one of the most un- 
orthodox big bombers yet seen. Its fully cantilever high 
wing is the Davis-Caltech type. The gross weight is just 
under the 20-ton limit set by the Air Corps for service 
bombers shortly after Gen. H. H. Arnold took over com- 
mand following the crash death of Gen. Oscar Westover. 
The Navy, incidentally, will shortly take delivery of six 
PB2Y-1 four-engined patrol-bomber flying boats The 
prototype was tried out nearly two years ago. 

Ryan Aeronautical Corporation, which builds all-metal 
trainers, has a new slim observation machine with a very 
slim fuselage and slow-speed characteristics approaching 
those of the Fiesler Storch. Again, the Army Air Corps 
has clamped down on information on the type, but it is 
known that it owes its ‘‘ hoverability ’’ in part to a retract- 
able Fowler flap as large as the wing itself. 

Martin’s B-26, one of the two successors to the 
Douglas B-18 (standard U.S. Army Air Corps heavy twin- 
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The Douglas B-23 

bomber. It is not 

considered that 

machines of this 

class will be ordered 
by the Allies. 


engined bomber), 
has flown ; Douglas’ 
B-23 has not. It is 
not believed that 
either will be avail- 
able for export im- 
mediately because 
of prior Army 
orders. In view of 
the fact that top 
speeds are in the neighbourhood of 275 m.p.h., these 
machines would, in any case, not seem the most desirable 
aircraft for the Western war. 

Vultee (division of Aviation Manufacturing Corporation) 
has a new fighter, the Vanguard, of which Sweden has 
ordered 120, with Twin Wasp engines. The Pratt and 
Whitney Double Wasp (18 cylinders, 1,800 horse-power 
take-off rating) can be mounted giving a claimed speed of 
more than 400 m.p.h. Lock-joint panels are used through 
out, and all can be removed in two minutes. The Army 
Air Corps, however, does not yet appear impressed 


Too Much of a Handful 


Lockheed’s P-38 (twin Allison engines), the fighter in 
which Lt. Ben Kelsey crossed the Continent in January, 
1939, at an average of 356 m.p.h. on 60 per cent. of 
throttle, has been ordered in quantity by the Army, but 
it is understood that the type the Army will actually get 
has been redesigned, being a two-seater instead of a single- 
seater. In spite of all the automatic gadgets, the single 
seater was too much aeroplane for one man. 

The three-shift capacity of the American aircraft in 
dustry is now about 1,250 aircraft and 1,500 engines of 
1,000 horse-power or more per month, although some time 
must elapse before the industry attains this figure. Almost 
all the plants are still working on a one-shift basis, and 
have, in fact, never operated in any other way. Produc- 
tion will never catch up with capacity—it never does— 
but by the end of 1940 American plants should be turning 
out more than a thousand military aircraft a month, a 
quite phenomenal figure when it is remembered that there 
has been no Government-forced drive to push capacity 
upward. By the end of the year the engine plants will 
be turning out more than 2,000 engines a month in the 
thousand horse-power class. This would indicate that by 
December American factories will be able to deliver high- 
performance military machines to the Allies at the rate of 
about 8,000 a year, over and above American national de- 
fence needs, which, with replacements and expansion, now 
run to between 3,000 and 4,000 a year. This also allows 
for a considerable American export market in countries 
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other than France and England, which the American manu- 
facturers intend to retain. 

Needless to say, the growth of the last two years (from 
30,000 to 60,000 employees : from 6,000,000 sq. ft of manu- 
facturing area for aircraft in January, 1939, to about 
7,500,000 at the moment ; from 1,500,000 sq. it. of engine 
space in January, 1939, to virtually 2,000,000 now) has 
produced some profound changes in methods North 
American, which builds seven substantially similar trainers 
and touches nothing else (outside of the Army 0-47 mid 
wing observation plane and the N.A. 25 bomber) typifies 
a trend toward fewer models and straight-line production 

Subcontracting for parts, never important in the indus 
try before, is finally emerging as a factor of great weight, 
although plants not busy with their own machines are 
the principal contractors, and not firms outside the 
industry. 


Skilled Labour 


An expected bottleneck in skilled labour has so far failed 
to materialise because of more complete tooling up, which 
has enabled the use of semi-skilled workers in place of a 
markedly greater number of superlative craftsmen. The 
growth has been anything but mushroom in nature, as 
might have been expected. The reason is not far to seek: 
those who might have expected wild competitive expansion 
of plant to capture Allied orders have forgotten that the 
men who head the 45 aviation manufacturing companies 
in the United States are largely veterans of the industry 
They remember the delirious days of 1917 and 1918 and 
1929. But they remember also 1919 and 1930 when the 
overexpanded industry collapsed and the majority of manu- 
facturers went into bankruptcy. These men, as well as 
their companies, went broke. So they remember the 
lesson. 

There will be a sharp deflation of the industry at the 
end of the war, but it will not take so severe a toll as 
previous setbacks. There has been effort to get orders 
now known to be forthcoming, but, just as Allied buy 
ing is cautious for other reasons, the effort is not by any 
means hogwild. 





The Martin 167 as supplied to France. Machines of this type are already flying over the Western Front on reconnaissance missions. 
The engines are Pratt and Whitney Twin Wasps. 
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the residents than the useful position-indicating 
number. , 

It is strange that the most romantic Service should 
have eliminated personality and substituted numbers. 
Think what a difference it would make to the public if 
H.MS. Nelson were to be known as H.M.S. 56. Yet 
that is what the Air Force does with its squadrons. 

Again, the Navy describes its separate parts with 
easily understood directness: the Home Fleet, the 
Atlantic Flect, the Mediterranean Fleet, and so on. 
Any schoolboy can understand that classification ; what 
is more important, in a way, is that his mother who 
(unless she has a son in the Navy) doesn’t give herself 
a headache puzzling things out, knows at once what it 
means. 

If the Royal Air Force had a habit of shifting its 
Headquarters every week or two, or of moving its units 
constantly from place to place, there might be some 
logic in the queer way the Air Ministry has of calling 
a spade an agricultural implement. But the fact is 
that the proportion of truly mobile units in any air 
force is necessarily limited by the nature of the area 
in which operations are conducted and by the type of 
campaign in which the force is engaged. 

It may appear anomalous to speak of a fixed air 
force. But that is only because we are accustomed to 
think of every aeroplane as a highly mobile vehicle. 
So it is, provided it has got the necessary chain of base 
aerodromes manned by the required ground crews, 
with fuel and oil supplies, ammunition and bomb 
stores, spares, workshops and all the hundred and one 
things multiplied to the mth power that are needful to 
enable the modern aeroplane to carry out its functions 
to a precision programme. 


Military Air Routes 


Consider for a moment how long it took Imperial 
Airways to complete the flying boat routes to Austraka 
and South Africa. And in that really big job of organi- 
sation there were not the complications of military 
equipment and personnel. Moreover, it is (or should 
be) easier to devise a civil air route than to improvise 
a military one, because the civil route may be a matter 
for negotiation whereas a neutral Power may bar the 
passage of military aeroplanes at a critical moment 
To remain mobile, either the air force concerned must 
then defy the neutral Power or dominate it by bring- 
ing it into the struggle. In other words, the mobility 
of an air force is conditional upon a number or factors, 
one of which is right of passage. 

When the passage of the aeroplanes is barred, it 
might be possible to ship them to a convenient port of 
disembarcation. But that action does not bespeak mo- 
bility in an air force. It simply means that the air 
force has thrown out a branch in the form of an ex- 
peditionary force, which might conceivably be cut off 
and become unable to extricate itself. 

The other limiting factor in the mobility of air forces 
is the law debarring the passage of belligerent aircraft 
over neutral territory. Not only does this prevent 
belligerent aircraft from using the territory as a corri- 
dor, but it effectually cuts off their right to seek shelter 
or to obtain supplies, even in coastal ports (seaplanes) 
or shore aerodromes. Compare this restriction with 
the freedom accorded to ships and one reason for the 
greater mobility of ships is at once apparent. 

_ Apart from the passage of the aeroplanes yet another 
limiting factor in air force mobility may be the means 
available to transport the ground personnel and stores 
required to maintain the unit for whatever period of 
sevice is contemplated. That operation, simple in 
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peace, may be difficult in war. The war in Finland 
provided just such a case. 

The prerequisites for true mobility in aeroplane 
squadrons are therefore unrestricted rights of passage 
plus the possession of bases (fully manned by trained 
personnel and fully stocked with all necessary stores) 
sited at such intervals as will enable any or all of the 
aeroplanes to operate over a given area and to move 
freely from one area to another with all the speed of 
which the aeroplane is capable. 


Less Mobile than Navies 


On this basis, no nation in the world, and at the 
moment no group of nations, can claim for its air forces 
a degree of mobility equal to that possessed by the 
British and French naval forces. But it may be claimed 
that the British and French Empires together possess 
geographical conditions which are able to offer facili- 
ties for a degree of air mobility which no other nation, 
or existing group of nations, can rival. 

These geographical advantages are, however, to-day 
mainly apparent in lines of communication. Germany 
still has some way to march before the British and 
French air forces outside the two home countries can 
offer opposition. 

At the present time, therefore, the geographical 
advantage of the Allies is not readily translatable into 
a concrete military air asset, for there are only two 
areas whence air attack may be launched against our 
only declared foe, Germany; these are Britain and 
France. , 

This situation will not alter unless the area of belli- 
gerency alters. 

British fixed air forces, stationed in certain zones, 
all possess mobility within their own areas. For ex- 
ample, squadrons move aircraft interchangeably) 
between Britain and France, and about the. Egypt- 
Palestine-Transjordan-East Africa zone which is de- 
signated by the unglamorous title of the Middle East 
Command. But these two forces are not really inter- 
changeable one with another, nor would it appear 
possible to fuse them into one with the speed of which 
the aeroplane is capable were such a course believed to 
be desirable. 


Not True Mobility 

An air-striking force gives an impression of mobility 
because its aeroplanes themselves provide the line of com- 
munication between their operational base and the 
objective. But this is not true mobility. It is power 
of local movement within a given area. 

It may be likened to the ‘‘ mobility ’’ of a shell travel- 
ling between its gun muzzle and its target. I know the 
analogy is crude, for the aeroplane can turn back, be 
deflected towards a different target after its flight has 
begun, release bombs in series, and so on. But the 
analogy does emphasise that mobility in this sense is 
nothing more than radius of action. Otherwise, it must 
be laid down that the mobility of a bomber is greater 
than the mobility of a fighter, which is absurd. As well 
try to compare the relative mobility of a flea and a frog! 

To return to the analogy of artillery again. Napoleon 
set great store upon the mobility of his artillery, even 
when it was sheer brute man-power that hauled them into 
action. But the genius of Napoleon lay in his ability 
to select the site of his battle to suit the restricted 
mobility of his epoch, so that the minimum time was 
required to bring his guns to bear upon different sections 
of the enemy force. 

To-day a tremendous amount of ingenuity, engineer- 
ing skill and special training is applied to give the great- 
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est degree of mobility not only to light field guns and 
anti-tank guns but to guns of much greater calibre. The 
whole unit—guns, tractors, crew, supply columns, com- 
missariat—are none of them slower in speed of move- 
ment than the all-important gun. And the relative 
mobility of artillery may be measured by the time lapse 
when moving from one location until the moment when 
the guns are ready to go into action in another. 

And this reveals the chief military value of mobility 
—the power to apply concentration of force rapidly at 
any given point. 

Now, an air-striking force can concentrate attack 
within its area; that is, within its operational radius of 
action. But how rapidly can it move to bring its con- 
centration of force to bear upon an objective outside its 
radius of action? The answer to that question is the 
factor which determines its mobility. 


Fuel and Bombs 

Mobility in an air-striking force is important because 
of the great distances involved in modern war, and the 
fact that in military aircraft the equation ‘‘ Useful Load 
=Fuel+Bombs’’ still holds good: the more fuel re- 
quired the smaller the load of bombs. Again, there is 
the important physiological aspect of the fatigue of crews 
during and after long flights. And one must also com- 
pute the effective use of a bomber in accordance with a 
formula which discloses the weight of bombs dropped 
per overhaul of engines and airframes, or, should we 
say, weight of bombs dropped per hour flown? 

Thus, mobility in air forces must not be lost sight of 
either by the air force commander or the aircraft de- 
signer. Bomb-carrying capacity in aircraft ought to be 
more variable than it is in relation to the weight of fuel 
carried. If this detail of design were more effectively 
carried out, it ought to be possible to reduce the total 
number of types of aircraft required by a given air force ; 
the resulting simplification of types would produce a 
speeding-up of production and add strength to offset 
losses. (At the present time the Royal Air Force appears 
about to enter a period in its history when the number 
of types employed will be increased by the addition of 
more American aircraft. Imagine the British Navy 
ordering big ships from the United States!) 

In the fact that bombers are steadily progressing in 
their capacity to carry greater loads of bombs without 
sacrifice of range (and even with an increase in range in 
some cases) there is danger that both the producer and 
the customer for bombers may forget that range and 
bomb load are not everything. Both are qualified by 
the factor of time. To both designer and commander 
it is important that it shall be possible to get the bomber 
(no matter what are its characteristics) as near to the 
objective as possible before its flight begins. For 
example, let us take a hypothetical case ; it is of little 
use in the present war at the present time to produce a 
bomber which will fly 4,000 miles with four tons of 
bombs if it can still carry only four tons of bombs when 
the range is reduced to 1,000 miles. 


Increased Range 


This aspect of mobility in aeroplanes introduces a new 
factor—supply. The advantage of increased range which 
improvements in aeroplanes, aero engines and airscrews 
has placed in the hands of Air Force commanders ought 
not to be employed to simplify the problems of supply 
except under conditions of the greatest emergency. To 
employ the modern bomber to its maximum effect, solu- 
tions to the multiplied problems of supply must be 
found. More bombs and more fuel are required. The 
attacking aeroplane itself should not be the vehicle em- 
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ployed to transport these stores for one mile more than 
it must. The attack bomber ought to be as near its 
target as it can reasonably get before it takes off on jts 
attack flight. What, then, are the desiderata to pro- 
vide the maximum bombing power in a striking air 
force? 

I would state them to be as follows :— 

The greatest possible variation in bomb-carrying Capa- 
city per aeroplane. 

The elimination of the iight bomber except for ¢o- 
operation with the army for infantry warfare. 

The possession of advanced air bases as near to the 
objective as possible. 

Ability of all bombers to operate from the advanced 
bases by some form of assisted take-off if necessary 

Acceleration of supply of all necessary stores to the 
advanced air bases. 

The employment of air transport for the carriage of 
war stores so that the speed of transport shall be not 
appreciably slower than the speed of the attack aero. 
planes. 

Range and carrying capacity of the attack and trans- 
port aircraft to enable the whole force to be moved 
rapidly from one area of operations to another. 

Air Force headquarters staff to possess emergency staff 
quarters in transport aircraft so that the staff is not 
less mobile than the force itself, while staff work can 
continue during the transportation of the staff from one 
area to another. 


Ready to go Anywhere 


Now, it is obvious that a force so organised would 
be a fully mobile striking force equipped with all the 
appurtenances and personnel needed to go into action in 
any area where there were air bases for the use of aero- 
planes, and able to move there with the full speed of 
the aeroplane. 

‘Such an air-striking force would be of the 
value in a campaign where rapidity of action in a given 
theatre of war might prove decisive. It could range 
from one area to another as required, always provided 
that there were no absolute obstacles such as prohibited 
right of passage over the territory of a neutral State. Even 
then, if the aeroplanes with which the force were 
equipped possessed sufficient range of flight, it might 
be possible to despatch the force to any part of the 
world by passing round instead of passing over neutral 
territory. 

This is an advantage which the Allies possess. It is 
denied to Germany, because Germany has not got the 
territorial lines of communication to make the employ- 
ment of such a force of such real importance. Germany 
can make her moves inside the square of territory she 
occupies in straight lines. The Allies must make counter 
moves in circular fashion about the periphery of the 
swollen Greater Germany. 

The German air force can be centralised ; indeed, is 
centralised. The Allied air forces reach out arms to the 
ends of the earth. 

Germany’s air force is virtually a fixed air force in 
one huge unit. The Allied air forces are a series of fixed 
air forces sited in widely scattered areas, some of which 
are contiguous, while others: are far apart. 

The contiguous areas of the Allies’ air concentrations 
can be reinforced one from another. The areas spread 
farther apart are not -zeinforceable with such eas. 
Reinforcements in all cases, however, must be dependent 
upon the possession of men and stores and all the ground 
supplies sited in advance, unless a fully mobile striking 
air force is available. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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PASSING of a PIONEER 


The Founder 

of ‘‘ Flight,” 

Mr. Stanley 

Spooner, Dies 
at 85 


OST of our 
readers will 
have seen from 

the announcements in 
the daily Press that on 
April 3 Mr. Stanley 
Spooner passed away 
at University College 
Hospital, London, in 
his 85th year. He was 
buried at Brookwood 
last Saturday, April 6 
He had suffered from 
thrombosis, and _ re 
fused to agree to an 
operation 

With the 
Mr. Spooner not only 
have we on the staff of 
Flight lost a_ great 
friend, but the aviation 
world has had severed 
one of the few close 
links with the past—a 
man who believed in 
iviation at a time when few shared his views, and who lived 
to see the vindication of his faith. 

When he was in his early forties Mr. Spooner lost all he 
possessed—through no fault ot his own—and had to start 
life afresh. In 1896 he founded a motoring paper under 
the cumbersome title ‘‘ The Automotor Journal and Horse 
less Vehicle. That, of course, was in the days when a 
man with a red flag had to walk ahead of motor cars, and 
the title may have been somewhat necessary. Gradually it 
was shortened to ‘‘ Automotor Journal,”’ and finally to the 
“ Auto.’ 

From about 1900 or so, the * Auto 
interest in flying, and for several years it had a regular 
iviation section, in which were recorded the many schemes 
for flying and the few actual accomplishments of thos 
days. Mr. Spooner kept in close touch with the Wright 
brothers, partly through Mr. Griffith Brewer, who was an 
old friend of his, and with whom, and a few other friends, 
including the Hon. C. S. Rolls, he founded the Aero Club, 
now the Royal Aero Club. 

3y 1908 Mr. Spooner came to the conclusion that the 
time had come for bringing out a journal devoted exclu 
Sively to flying. Great were the arguments about its title, 
but in the end he, doubtless having learnt his lesson from 
the original title of the ‘‘ Auto,’’ decided on a single word, 
Flight. Among those whom he consulted was Mr. Claude 
Johnson, who died a few vears ago, and who was at that 
time managing director of Rolls-Royce, Ltd. We have not 
the actual letter, but we have seen it, and the wording 
was approximately as follows: My dear Stanley, How in 
the world you can think of wasting your time and your 
money on a flying paper beats m Obviously flying can 
hever amount to anything serious In spite of such dis 
Couragement—and there were many of similar nature—Mr 
Spooner stuck to his decision, and backed it with hard cash, 
and on January 2, 1900, the first issue of Flight appeared 
‘iS a separate journal 

That the first few years of 


passing of 


began to take an 


Flight'’s existence was a 
Most of the aeroplanes 








The late Mr. Stanley Spooner in his flat in Great Queen Street, above the old Flight offices. 


built and flown were produced by impecunious experi 
mental enthusiasts, who certainly had no money to spar 
for supporting by advertising a journal which, they fully 
realised and willingly conceded, was doing excellent propa 
ganda work. A few there were who were reasonably well 
capitalised, but the revenue from ; 
microscopic during the first few years 

From the very first, Mr. Spooner foresaw the tremendous 
strides which the aeroplane would make in the matter of 
speed, range and load-carrying capacity He was not a 
technical man, and possibly because of that he refused to 
be disheartened by the innumerable problems which stood 
in the way of realising the ambitions of the early aviators 
He would draw a parallel with the evolution of the motor 
car, a period with which he had been closely associated 
and would argue that there was bound to be even greater 
possibilities in the development of the aeroplane His 
judgment invariably proved right, although it was based 
upon intuition rather than technical knowledge 

Few people have lived as full and interesting a life 
Stanley Spooner. He grew up with two industries which 
were destined to become great: the motor car industry 
and the aircraft industry, and he recorded their birth, 
trials, successes and failures in his two journals. When 
he realised that the pace was becoming rather too hot for 
i man of his age, he sold Flight to his old friend, Lord 
Iliffe (the ‘‘ Auto’’ he had sold previously, and it has now 
ceased publication). This was in 1934. We of the old 
staff have never had cause to regret Mr. Spooner’s choice 
We have been permitted to continue in the 
spirit in which we wert brought up, so to speak, and ‘ve 
know that our late Chief has followed with interest and 
pleasure the further progress of Flight which the great lliffe 


advertising was almost 


ol successor 


organisation has made possible 

Stanley Spooner was a gentleman in the best sense of 
the word He was a type which was none too common i} 
his generation, and which has now all but disappeared 
All of us who knew him are the better for his friendship, 
and all of us will miss him greatly. May he rest in peace 
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SERVICE AVIATION 


Air Minister’s Appointments 


HE Air Ministry announces that the Right Hon. Sir Samuel 

Hoare, Air Minister, has appointed Mr. F. H. Sandford to be 
his Principal Private Secretary and Mr. F. Wood and Mr. 
R. W NB. Gilling to be his Assistant Private Secretaries 


Awards 


HE King has been graciously pleased 
mentioned awards in recognition of 
operation. against the enemy 


AWARDED THE DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROss 


KAIN, Friyinc Orricer EpGar James 

Flying Officer Kain was on patrol with another aircraft this 
month when he sighted seven enemy bombers about 5,000 feet 
above him While giving chase well into Germany he was attacked 
from behind by an enemy fighter Showing the fighting spirit, 
Flying Officer Kain outmanceuvred the enemy \lthough his own 
aircraft was badly damaged he succeeded in bringing down the 
hostile aircraft 

Thick smoke and vil tumes had filled his cockpit Although 
unable to see his compass he skilfully piloted his aircraft insice 
Allied lines, in spite of being choked and blinded by the smoke 
DELAP, Sgrapron Leaper Mites VILLIERs. 

Squadron Leader Delap was the pilot of an aircraft engaged in a 
reconnaissance over Heligoland Bight in March While he was 
penetrating into a strongly defended area and descending through 
cloud to about 1,o00ft. a submarine was sighted moving slowly on 
the surface Squadron Leader Delap immediately attacked from 
about 50oft., allowing the submarine no time to submerge. He re- 
leased a salve of four bombs, and two direct hits were observed 
Squadron Leader Delap then continued the reconnaissance, which 
produced valuable results 


DE GRUYTHER, Sovap7on Leaper ALBERT ALFRED 

Sqn. Ldr. de Gruyther entered the R.A.F. as Acting Pilot Ofticer 
in 1933. He became Flying Officer in 1936, Flight Lieutenant in 
1938 and Squadron Leader in March of this year 


—Official Announcements 


served for several ve 
in 1935, since whet 
He was mentione: 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING 

GUNNING, 580132 SerGeant RicuHarp 

»ergeant Gunning was the pilo in aircrait engaged on a re 
connaissance in March over a strongly defended area of Heligo 
land Bight. As he was coming through the clouds at 2,500ft ‘he 
sighted a submarine on the surface He at once dived 
giving the submarine no chance to submerge Four 
dropped and the submarine w hit between the stern 
towel! 


FIELD, ArrcrarrmMan, 1st Ciass, RIcHaRD 
A/C. Field was born in County Down and became 
in in 1937 He is trained as a wire $ operator 


} 


Casualties 


HE Air Ministry regrets to announce the { llowing cz 
various < . 
Kittep In Action.—P ’ A. FL Addie I - FSC 
Ayres (39479); Sgt. L. Brought 518879); Set >. Mill 
Sgt. H. Phillips (562840); 1 F. Prosser (622246 S 


4 


Rowling (514444); L.A/C. A. V. Wallace (550802) 
PresuMeD “ Kittep In Action,”’ Previousty REporti 
ING.”’"—Sgt. R. C. Grossey (516460); A/C.1 A. M. Hill 
L.A/C. A. W. W. Lane (541531); Act. Set. L. A. Sheppard 
Wounpbep ox INJURED tn Action.—A/C.2 B Crann (545 
E. J. Kain, D.F.C. (39534); L.A/C. C. M. Ritter (535157); I 
Saul (42080); Sgt. D. H. A. Skillings (564990). a 
MISSING Acting Fit. Lt. J. E. Baskerville (37537); L 
Close (548536); Acting Sgt. R. W. Cross (581 - P/O. E. O. Fee 
nell (40293); Sgt. A. R. Jones (566191); L.A/( W. G. Newton 
(551758); Fit. Sgt. D. W. G. Nichols (561600); L.A/C. J. B. Roberts 
(541978); Sgt. B. D. Shepperson (561926); Sgt. G. H. Stiles (580407): 
F/O. C. M. Wheatley (39147); Sgt. S. A. Williams (s8o1 


Kittep ON Active Service.—Fit. Lt. E. R. Berrill (34206); Se 


Oz 





jem 


O. B. V. Fanshawe (39311); Sgt. D. ¢ 


M. ’ Cotter 
- (594049); F/O. N. S. Graeme 


Findlay (565 > Sgt. J. W. Gillings 
(go254); Acting >st. R. J. Harbour (551333); Sgt. H. J. L. Harris 
(306343); P/O. 1. P. Hinton ; P/U. H. B. Hunter (77208); 
‘pl. R. Jackson (532409); L/A.C. G, A. Lawrence (535681); A/C.1 
enzie (621783); F/O. W. J. Macrae, D.F.C. (39089); 
D. Milsom (334660); L/A.C, E. VY. 
J 


(40502 


be Morgan (532015); 

at. C. T. Murphy (580800); P/O. P M. Nettleton (33483); P/O 
A Obolensky {91075); L.A/C. E. W. Pizzey (566695); P/O. H. P. J 
Radcliffe (90293); A/C.2 G. T. Rose (630905); A/C.2 A. Sharpe 
(017513); F/O W J. Swire-Grifiths (39833); P/O. R. B. Vaux 
(40579); A/C.2 K, ¢ Winterton (624045) 

Missinc, Betievep Kittrp on Active Servict : J. PB. 
Balston (90507); P/O. J. E. G. Fennell (42492); A J. V. Halli- 
day (620442); F/O. E © Lilburn ( 

WouNDED OR INJURED ON ACTIVE SERVICE \/C.1 D. 

I Auger (41515); Cpl. C. W. Beach (512367); 

(902247 Cpl. P. ] \. Brightmore (535462); 

rter Acting P/O. P. C. Elliott (42401); 

45011); Sgt. H. G. Jones (580776); Sgt. I H 

; Set. A. V. Maslen (748274); Sgt. G. A. Sinclair 
b. Statham (39578); P/O. C. R. Wylie (41760 

Dep or Wo Injuxres Recrtivep ON AcTIVE SERVICE 
St. R. C. Duff jo308); Set. A. R. Hermels (517823); P/O. P. R 
Johnson (40533); A/C.r D. H. Lynch (644738 Acting P/O. W. ¢ 
cott. (42051 

Diep ON ACTIVE 
G.'S. Cross (743055); 
Lock (526907); A/C.1 J 
(3142); A/C.2 A, E. R. 


As 


Alexander 


(50860258 
NDS OR 


SERVIC! \/C.2 E. Broadhurst (641074); A/C.2 
Cpl. L. C. James (16224); L ie ee 

Ronald (8 Sgt I J Sparrow 
Tobin (863477) 


Chaplain-in-Chief 
HE Rev. Maurice Henry Edwards, O.B.E., B.A., has 
appointed to be Chaplain-in-Chief to the Royal Air 
with effect froth April 10, 1940, in succession to the Rev 
Rowland Walkey, C.B.E., M.A., K.H.C., who retires from the 
Air Force on that date 
The Rev. M. H. Edwards graduated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in was appointed chaplain in the Royal Navy 
in 1914. He transferred to the Royal Air Force in 10918, and 
has since served in the Middle East and at home. In the Birthday 
Honours List, 1925, he appointed an Officer of the Order of 
the British Empire. Since March, 1939, he has held the position 
of Assistant Chaplain-in-Chiel, serving first at Headquarters, Fighter 
Command, and subsequently at the Air Ministry. 


Royal Air Force 


Bran 
The fol hg I gr nte« ‘ in = nis I lura n 
Pilot Officers on tion (Jz 7 t. Crowley, G. J. Grog 
T. A. Whitir l * ’, Appleby, J. C. Funnell 
The fol ! ar grantec commissions as Pilot Officers on 
on the dates stated:—Lts. (March 
Dean (R.A T.A.)); ¢ R. A 
F. Guest 


$500); 


been 
Force 5 
James 


Royal 


1909 and 


was 


was 


rd 

S.R.j); J 
Jubb (R.I 
Sussex R 


Flving Officer 
Edwards, H. UW 
H. Trent, J. E 

Innes, D.F.C 
Matthews, J. H 
ck, G. O. M. Wright Kierstead, I. K. C. Palmer, 
Shaw Woodward. (March 24) K. J. A. Johnstone 

S. Holdsworth 


Ss 
s > P. Wild 
T. Williams, W 


(March 4) 
Bottomley, 
acting rank ‘lig j ant on the dates 
2. 1939) Gleed (substituted for 
March 12) 1939) F. J. Kelly (Jan 
lot Officer (Oct. 27 J. E. A. Williams 
Equipment Branch 
is transferred to the General 


MacRur Duties Branch (Jan. 1) 


Royal Air Force Reserve 
Arm Force: OFrFricers 
Dut Branch 
g is promoted t th rank of 
G. F. R. Wingate, O.BLE 
y (Ds 17. 1939); the notification 
S. Herbert elled. 
Medical Branch 

M.R.C.S.. L.R.C.P., is granted ‘ ission as Flight 
D with effect from April 9, and { Sept. 26 


RESERVE OF 
General 
Flight Lieutenant (Sept. 3 
relinguishes his commission on 
in the Gazette of March 26 


is cam 


Lieu 
1938 


Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 


Duties Br 


inch 
r the durati hostilities as 
dura 
. Archer 
D. J. Fal 
bson, D. 8 


mmiss for the 


Mar. 10): 
he 
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granted commissions for tl irati 
rs on probation on the dates stated 
Linton (substituted for notification in the Gazette of Ft 
G. A. Hoar. (Feb. 22) W. J. F. McEwen (Mar. 9) Barre 
Gingham, J. C. Bowman, A. W. Court, J. D. Coxwe s 
K. Ferris, G. E. Fletcher, J. E, A. Poster 
E. Houseman, C. W. Hov D. Hutchins 
S. Kirkman, J. Lambt >. W. Langmar 
Rn. L. Micklem, W. R. Moor = N 
Pichel.Juan, W. N. Rayner 
Tomkins, d ner, S. W. We 
G. D8 orstal d l ". C. Barrett s 
Clutterbuck E. < ’ Hindmarsh 
Ricketts, 8. P is (Mar. 19) O 
» following’ Pilot flicers are promoted 
dates stated ) 939) Db. 8S. GI 
193$) D. A. D. L. Noch May 16, 193 
C. G. B. McClur Ju ] 1939) D. J 
well, J. N. Glass Graham 
(Oct. 19 J. A hase 
Fit. Lt cC.LI 


comimissiol 


The following are 
‘ 


1g hostilities as 
Acting Pilot Offi iA 


n of 
(Feb. 6) 


1 ‘ 
A. Rogers, P 


t 


Ad 
following are 
Officers on probati 

lates stated 


(substituted 


B.E 
i Pilot 

Officers on robati ‘ the dates stated : 

a ee y; p il, 1939) W. W. Blacksto 
Bayley ; ; Leeming, G. P. Taylor; (Feb. § 

Bennett 00 A. H. Brown, V. C. J. Heeley 
Seldon, . Ss K. Ower 

Flight Lieutenant H. P. N. Gubbins relinquishes his commission on accour 
of ill-health (March 2¢€ Pilot Officer on probation M. C. 8S. Bowley relin 
his commission on account of ill-health (March 17); the no 

in the Gazette of Sept. 19, 1939, concerning M. Dillon 


Equipment Branch 

The following Pilot Officers are promoted to the rank of 

(Feb. 17) Crutchfield Feb. 23) D. FI 

Graham; 7 J. Ryall 

probation . hr ‘r is tran 

al Duties Branch 2) 
Medical 
L.R.C.P. ; ; ited to the 


Office 


quishes tification 


is cancelled 


Flying Officer on 
Williams 


ferred to Adminis 


Flying Officer J. V. Quinn 
Flight Lieutenant (March 21) 
Chaplains Branci 
granted commissions for the 
the relative rank Squadron Leader (March 12) 
B.A., the Rev. K. ¢ Hill, M.A., the Rev. F. C. V 
W ilkinsor he Rev. H. T. Yeomans, B.A 
Legal Branch 
M.A B.C.L., is granted a 
light Lieutenant (March 18 
Erratum 


Feb. 2, for H C. I 


Auxiliary Air Force 
Duties Branch 


rank of 


duration of hostilities 
The Rev. A. I 
Jenkins, the Rev 


The following are 


W. M. Andrew 
of tilities as 
In the Gazette of 


Barran read H 


seneral 
ontagu-Doug VG 
(Mar 


as Scott ( Dd.8.0 


Ppor 

llins J 
R. T. Owe 
H. 8. Wilk 
G. D. Wall 
(Oct 7. 1939) 
mat (Nov. 1 
Wheeler; (Nov 
(Feb. 5); J. Ba sed 

The following Ac Officer I 
appointment und ¢ ed 3 t Officers 
Powell tuted T notil atior ! the 


Flying Officer Sir M. W. 8S. Brace Bru 


Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
appointed Asst 


Subs 


The following are 
(March 23) Corpl. Miss B. N. V 
(March 26) Sergt. Mrs. E. A. M 


Section Officers on the dates stated 

Skinner, Corpl. Miss M. |. D. Skinner 
Allan, Sergt. Miss A. D. Burges Air 
craftwoman 2nd Class ampos, Sergt. Miss Hl. E. Collett, Sergt 
Miss J. L Conan Miss M. J. W. Connal, Corpl, Miss 
P. M Senior Serg 3 8. Graham, Sergt. Miss P. Grensick 
Corpl. Miss M. D. MacMillan, Aircraftwoman 2nd Class Mrs. L. E. Metherell 
Sergt. Miss B. 8S. Mitchell Corpl. Miss P. M. f Newman, Corpl. Miss 
L. H. Orford, Corpl. Mrs. K A. D. Rolfe-Rogers Miss J. P. Sciort 
Aircraftwoman 2nd Class Miss E. M. Vachell man 2nd Class 
F. A. J. Wreford 

Officer 


Goss, 


Sergt j 
Aircraft we Mrs 

Asst Section 
(March 


Miss G A. Hopkins relinquishes her appointment 
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Radio Mechanics Wanted 


HERE are still vacancies for Radio Mechanics in the ranks 
the Royal Air Recruiting for this new 
was inaugurated in February, and the response both in 
quantity been excellent, but since the 
so important a part of the -lirection 
expands continually there is still 
undertake the iintenance of 
apparatus. Full information can 
Information Bureau, Adastral H 
any Combined Recruiting Centre 
be reclassified on the day after enlistment to 
at 5s 6d per day 


Force trade cate 
quality 
has Signals orgar 1 
xdlern air w 


men keen 





READY TO TAKE OFF. An Armstrong Whitworth Whitley (Rolls-Royce Merlin engines) about to set out on a leaflet-dropping raid 
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OVER SYLT and BERLIN 


Defying the Defences 


T is not often that one is privileged to hear the de- 
tails of a great air exploit from one of the leaders, 
but the other day an officer who led the Whitleys 

from one station in the raid on Sylt was allowed by the 


Air Ministry to give an account of his experiences. The 
ribbons of the D.S.O., M.C. and D.F.C. told of gal- 


lantry in the last war. He alluded once to his experi- 
ences then, when he said that the crews of bomber air 
craft feel the explosion of their own bombs. He 
that in the last war this could be felt up at a height of 
15,000 feet, but it was felt less in the modern mono- 
planes than in the old biplanes. 

Before starting on the raid on Sylt, all the members 
of the crews had studied the details of the photographs 
taken from the air, and received all the information 
which meteorologists and other authorities could give 
them. The machines did not fly in formation, and 
each captain was given a definite time for making his 
attack, and a definite direction of run on to his target, 
so as to minimise risk of collisions. Each machine was 
allowed seven and a half minutes over its target. 

There was bright moonlight on the night of the raid, 
and a S.W. wind of about 45 to 50 m.p.h. 
quently this officer's Whitley arrived at Sylt twenty 
minutes too soon. He knew that his compass had an 
error, which brought him ten miles to the south of the 
island, but it was a simple matter to calculate when to 
turn to the north. In the moonlight the island was a 
self-illuminated target, and every detail on it was recog 
nisable, particularly a newly dug sand pit on the eastern 


said 


Conse - 


shore. As he was before his time, this pilot flew up the 
island from South to North and then turned and came 
back over it from the North. On this run he zig 


zagged from side to side, provoking all the defences 
into action, while his observer plotted the position of 
the searchlights. 


A Bomber Officer’s Adventures 


These lights were very close together, and the Ger- 
man crews were very efficient and highly drilled. As 
many as twelve beams would concentrate 1 single 
aircraft, and the light was so strong that most machines 
were visible, even if not caught directly in any of the 
beams. If the beams could not find an aircraft, they 
would arrange themselves in a straight line pointing 


upwards, forming a sort of barrage of light. The antt- 
aircraft fire was also very heavy, but when this pilot 
got well in over the guns left him alone, 


island, the 
although he could see them firing at the ot! 
of his station behind him, and could trace 
of those machines by the shell bursts round 
regarded searchlights as a splendid form 
as they blinded the crew of the aircraft. Ti 
them he dropped a parachute flare, and w 
to see the guns turn on to it and fire furi 


but without putting it out. 


‘Flaming Onions” 

Every sort of projectile came up at ¢ 
The flaming onions’’ consisted of strings 
obviously connected togethe nd intend 
lieved, to wind round part of a machine 
fire. The 
of six guns each, and the rate 
gun would have four ‘‘ packets,’ 
onions in the air at the same time But the 
slowly, and after a while the balls burnt then 
He had sufficient expe rience to avoid the « 
onions and of the high-explosive barrag¢ 
he said that no British machine 
by the onions. 
a sort of blue; 


as he call 


their experiments with lights of different col 
When his allotted time came, the pilot ma: 
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ing run on his target, but his observer was not satisfied 
and would not release the bombs; so the pilot turned 
gut to sea to the south-east of the island, banked round, 
and came in again. To throw the observers off, he de- 
nised his engines, and played about with the 
filly feathering airscrews, making weird noises which 
he said would completely mystify the observers. They 
would not be able to discover where he was. Then he 
made his second bombing run, and this time the bombs 
were released. He said one could rarely tell the actual 
feults of one’s own bombing, as from the height at 
which he was flying the explosions of bombs made 
fast a wink of light.’’ 
this raid there was no defence by fighters, and it 
was evident that this pilot thought that bombers, 
handled by experienced pilots, could avoid gunfire, 
though he said that if you gave them a good chance the 
guns would get you. Evidently there is a great deal 
in the tactics of bombing and in the experience of the 


leaders and pilots. 
The First Leaflet Raid 


This same officer commanded the Whitley which 
made the first leaflet raid over Berlin last October. That 
must have been the occasion when Field Marshal Goring 
admitted that he had to get out of bed and run to an 
air-raid shelter. The crew did not know what to expect 
in the way of defence, so they decided to expect the 
worst, and flew at a great height. This officer is a very 
stalwart man, and he said that he had believed that he 
did not need oxygen, but found that he was wrong. His 
crew were under the same delusion. There was gun- 
fire some fifteen miles outside the capital, but when they 
got over the city there was no defence at all. The 
oficer said that there was no mistaking when one was 
over a city; one could always see the glow of lights 
despite the black-out, though one could not pick out 
individual features, and on this occasion he could not 
distinguish the Tempelhofer aerodrome or any other 
part of Berlin. He said that German black-outs were 


very well controlled, and he had seen the lights of Ham- 
burg from 80 to 100 miles aw ay, and had seen them go 
out when the approach of his machine was signalled. 
But he had no doubt that it was Berlin that he was 
over on this occasion, and they got a check because on 
their return they arrived over Hamburg exactly at the 
scheduled time, which they could not have done if the 


“WELL, WE DIDN’T DO SO BADLY.” 
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place which they bombed with leaflets had not been 
Berlin itself 

When the time came to drop the leaflets, the pilot 
found himself unable to communicate with the midships 
gunner, who was to have dropped them. So the navi- 
gator, a Canadian of remarkably fine physique, who 
showed himself really capable of surprising exertions 
without oxygen, went back to see what had happened. 
He found that the gunner had fainted from lack of 
oxygen. The navigator picked the man up and moved 
him aside and began to send the leaflets down the chute 
himself. Still the pilot could not talk to the centre of 
the machine, but he could get in touch with the rear 
gunner, so he asked him if everything seemed to be 
going all right. The gunner replied that he could see 
the leaflets streaming down below, so he concluded that 
all was well. 

Then the wireless operator went back to help with 
the leaflets, but he too fainted from lack of oxygen. 
The Canadian picked him up and carried him to his 
oxygen flask and plugged him in to it. This was a really 
extraordinary feat, as in those conditions a man is only 
half-conscious at the best, and if he is walking along the 
machine he has to keep on telling himself that he is 
walking and that he must keep on moving his legs. The 
pilot then asked the rear gunner to come to the centre 
and help with the leaflets, but the gunner replied that 
he could not do so as he was frozen in. 


Close Inspection 

It was obviously time to come down to a more genial 
atmosphere, so the pilot did so, right over the centre of 
Berlin, and the increased noise of his engines must have 
given the citizens of the capital a special thrill. Field 
Marshal Goring said a few days later: ‘‘ If they come 
over at a great height and drop only leaflets, I have 
nothing against it.’’ But this Whitley did not stay at 
a great height all the time, and it is very certain that 
the head of the Luftwaffe had ‘‘ nothing against it’’ 
whether it was high or low. 

At the lower altitude all the members of the Whitley 
crew revived and began to carry on with their duties. 
The navigator was certainly feeling far from well, but 
he pulled himself together and gave the ‘pilot a course. 
In fact he guided the machine all the way back, and it 
was a testimony to his accuracy that it arrived over 
Hamburg exactly at the scheduled time. 








The pilot of a Hampden discusses experiences with his crew on their return 
from the raid on Sylt. 
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HERE and THE 


Retirement of a Pioneer 
Me FRED SIGRIST has announced 
his 


retirement from all business 
activities and has resigned from the 
board of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co., 
Ltd., and its subsidiaries For many 
years he has suffered trom a distressing 


chest affliction, and it has now become 
essential for him to live in sunnier 
climes. 

With his retirement aviation has lost 


one of its earliest industrialists and most 
forceful personalities. ““Uncle Fred,’ 
as he is affectionately known, 
apprenticed to marine’ engineering 
graduated into the automobile industry 
and thence into aviation He joined 
Mr. Sopwith in 1910 and was chief engi 
neer, and adviser in connec 
tion with all the Sopwith early flights, 


was 


organise! 


including the clean-up of the prize 
money in America in 1912, the Baron de 
Forest Trophy victory for the longest 


flight in 1913, and other contests 
When Mr. Sopwith decided to embark 
upon the design and construction of air- 


craft, Sigrist became part-designer and 
chief engineer rheir earliest achieve- 


ment was the Schneider Trophy victory 

in 1914 when Howard Pixton on a Sopwith seaplane 
tered a victory at Monte Carlo. In passing it is interesting to 
record that this machine was designed entirely by Sigrist, and 
he was in charge of the construction It race against 
time, and the first tests revealed that the single float with which 


regis 


Was a 


The Stirling in Canada 
HE Short Stirling four-engined bomber will be built in 
Canada by Canadian Associated Aircraft, Ltd., according 


to an announcement of Transport Minister C. D. Howe, head 
of the Canadian War Supply Board He could give no in- 
formation on how many would be ordered, but stated that 


production would start’ immediately 


Air Ambulance Service 
HE question of the provisicn of an ambulance service for 
the removal of patients from Campbeltown and the 
adjacent islands to Glasgow under the Campbeltown co-opera- 
tive scheme is at present under consideration by the Town 
Council ’ 


Across the Continent 
OUR of the new Lockheed Hudson bombers which have 
lately been supplied to the Royal Australian Air Force 
did a one-day flight across Australia from Sydney to Perth, a 
distance of approximately 2,000 miles. The Australian 
Minister for Air announced that, of the 100 Hudsons ordered 
from U.S.A., 79 had arrived 


Curtiss-Wright Transport Test-flown 

HE Curtiss-Wright Substratosphere Transport has been 

wheeled out of the factory and flown, but no further in- 
formation is yet available. Its two Wright Double Row 
Cyclone 14-cylinder engines are enclosed in cowlings of unusual 
design. Ducts are arranged inside, so that all the air is dis- 
charged underneath the wing. This should reduce interference 
with the airflow on the aerodynamically more important upper 
surface. The Curtiss-Wright was described on page 28 of our 
issue of January 11. 


Who Pays ? 


UR contemporary, Aviation, has some interesting things 
to say about production facilities in America and the 
financing of them Taxation and profit-limitation policies 


raise no serious obstacles on expansion for domestic warplanes 
Closing agreements provide that special equipment, otherwise 
unusable, can Le charged as a cost in figuring profits under 
the profit-limitation clauses. And even standard equip- 
ment, purchased for the fulfilment of the Army contract, can 
be depreciated at the rather favourable rate of 10 per cent 
a year. 

‘* Expansion for military export is somewhat different. All 





“Uncle Fred ’’ Sigrist. 


the machine was fitted was not suitable 
for sea use. Working day and night 
Sigrist converted the single float to a 
twin type and manufactured a ney 
undercarriage in the short space of 48 
hours. The machine was _hurtedy 
flown, proved satisfactory, and trans 
ported to the South of France just jp 
time to participate [his machine was 
the forerunner of the celebrated line @ 
Sopwith types manufactured during the 
war. 

Sigrist was in control of the vast 
rganisation to which the Sopwith cop 
cern grew during the war, and at the 
cessation of hostilities he took a we. 
earned rest, returning to this country in 





time to participate in the formation of 
the Hawker Engineering Company, 
which has grown to be part of the largest 
iircraft organisation in the rid, 1.8, 
Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co., Ltd 

In the early days Sigrist had an mm 
canny knack of produci the best 
results from primitive materials, and was 
one of the finest engine tuners then 


ivailable He possessed great executive 
ind organising ability and, like Sopwith, 
had the happy knack of picking the right 
men and getting the best out of them 
Although of recent years his activities had been restricted by 
reasons of health, his advice and experience were of great value 


and his retirement will be felt by a wide circle of friends and 
colleagues. He and Mrs. Sigrist (and their baby daughter) will 
carry innumerable good wishes for their future in Nassau 


reign pur- 


this expansion is being paid for directly by the 


chasers. In fact, the Allies are quite aggrieved because—ever 
since Pratt and Whitney, with Europe begging for engines 
made the buyers pay for its 50 per cent. expansion—every 


manufacturer is insisting on a free plant. Usual procedure 
is for the British or French to loan the cost of the new plant to 
the manufacturer. The loan is charged off as deliveries are 
made, out of deliberately inflated prices.”’ 


Informal Discussion 


O* Saturday, April 13th, 1940, Mr. R. Hadekel, B.Sc., 
A.F.R.Ae.S., will lecture before the Students and 
Graduates Section of the R.Ac.S. on ‘‘ Undercarriages.’’ The 
lecture will be delivered in the offices of the Society, 4, Hamil- 


ton Place, London, W, at 2.30 p.m. Light refreshments will 


be served after the meeting. 


Cloud Height in India 


HE collection of statistics on the height of the cloud base 

is being actively pursued in India by the Mete rological 
Department. The ‘‘cloud lamp”’ method, much more effective 
than pilot balloons, is being used. At a surveyed distance 
from the meteorological station, a powerful | 
vertically upwards a beam of light. Where this h 
t and the 











base can be observed a light patch 

tion of this is measured from the station. Having 
ind one angle, the right-angled triangle can be s 
the cloud-base height determined As the method c 


only in pressing a switch and reading an angle, 


can be taken. 


ings 


R. Ae. S. Lectures 


O* April 12th, 1940, Sir Alan Cobham 
Langley will lecture before the Royal 
on ‘‘ Flight Refuelling.’” The lecture will be 
Lecture Hall of the Institution of Electrical Ne 
toria Embankment, at 6.30 p.m. Light refreshments wit % 
served from 6 p.m. 

On April r9oth, 1940, Mr. S 


and Mr Mar us 
Aeronautical Society 
delivered in the 


Engineers, Vic 


Rogalski will lecture on “ Some 


Aspects of the Aerial Warfare in the German-Polish Cal 
i ne ints 

paign In the lecture the author will cover many pom 

the materials and machines used, tactics, aircraft maintenance 


lants wor 


jrawn 


under field conditions, organisation of industrial | 
ing under actual war conditions, and conclusions t be di 
as to the performance characteristics of service aircrait @® 
constructional points as affecting military efficien 
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THE BOARD OF THE AIRWAYS CORPORATION. From left to right, Mr. Harold Brown, Mr. W. L. Runciman (Director- 
General), Mr. Clive Pearson (Chairman), Commander B. W. Galpin (Chief Secretary of the Corporation), Mr. Irvine Geddes 
(Deputy Chairman), and Mr. Gerard d’Erlanger. 


YOU CAN'T KEEP A 


“s. 


OU cannot keep a good man down, and Civil Avia- 
Y tion everywhere, despite restrictions, hampering for- 
malities, embargoes and every other sort of difficulty, 
has proved itself a good man, and has really flourished and 
expanded in an astonishing way. Other and more active 
phases of warfare may hamper it in future, but, unless and 
until it becomes impossible to fly the air routes, Civil Avia- 
tion will continue to progress. 

Whenever an opportunity occurs, new lines are opened 
up, and hardly had the ‘‘ cease fire ’’ sounded in the Finnish 
War before announcements were made of regular air routes 
from Stockholm via Abo to Helsinki and Tallinn. These 
routes are operated by A.B. Aerotransport (Swedish Air 
Lines) and Aero O/Y, the Finnish company. 

Helsinki is now served twice daily from Stockholm, with 
corresponding services in the opposite direction ; and, whilst 
it is true that services were run to Helsinki even during the 
war, these were necessarily irregular and subject to dodging 
in and out of that harassed city between air raids. 

The A.B.A. and Aero O/Y pilots who cheerfully ran 
these services at very considerable risk are typical of the 
spirit which you will find amongst commercial pilots every- 
where, and they deserve more praise than they get. 

_Last week another neutral commenced to run through to 
England, when Swedish Air Lines sent the first machine on 
the “Scandinavian Air Express,’’ previously run, so far as 
the Amsterdam to England stretch was concerned, by 
K.L.M 

Another notable service was inaugurated on April 2, 
When a direct mail and freight line commenced between 
Amsterdam and Lisbon, via Oporto. This forms a connec- 
ton with Pan-American transatlantic flying boats, and it 
Wil be flown twice weekly in each direction, giving a four- 
day mail connection with New York. The non-stop flight 
ry Amsterdam to Oporto is one of about 1,150 miles, 


id the whole journey from Amsterdam to Lisbon takes 


9} hours 


GOOD MAN DOWN 


Viator’ on the New Services being Started—by Neutrals 


British Overseas Airways Corporation also came into being 
officially last week, and one of its first announcements was 
an England-Portugal air service to be operated via Bor- 
deaux, I believe, and with a landing, so it is said, some 
where in Spain also. One assumes that this will be a pas 
senger as well as mail and freight service, and there is no 
doubt that such a British link with the transatlantic mail 
service is badly needed. 

Meanwhile, one continues to meet brass-hatted fellows 
who regard civil aviation as nothing but a nuisance, and 
who, if they had their way, would abolish it practically 
altogether, thus turning this country into an island indeed 
—in the very worst sense of the word 


“The Greatest of These —” 

All transport to and from this country is important, but 
the greatest of these, by reason of its speed, is air trans 
port. The particular Brass Hat I have in mind seems to 
hold a much higher position during wartime than one 
would have expected (in peacetime he was a retired major 
chicken-farming in riding boots and a monocle with con 
spicuous lack of success). 

His view was that it was a privilege for neutrals to run 
air lines to this country in wartime. That is, of course, 
true, but on very many occasions, and for very many pur- 
poses, it has been, and will continue to be, a boon and a 
privilege beyond price for British interests, the greatest 
in the land, to make use of the swift transport provided 
by the neutral companies. 

There are no British companies covering most of the 
routes to Holland, Belgium and Scandinavian countries, 
and nobody, save a Brass Hat who cannot be expected to 
comprehend, would suggest that slow and infrequent boat 
services, with all the risks attached to such travel, would 
form an adequate substitute for the air services whi h are 
run by neutral companies at the present time. 

In various advertisements of British Overseas 


Airways 
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Commercial Aviation 





Corporation I notice that the well-known Imperial Airways chance to produce the types that will be needed by them, 
‘“*Speedbird ’’ and the British Airways’ ‘‘ Winged Lion” People talk a whole lot about that admirable ‘plane 
are both used, and I wonder which of them will ultimately ‘‘the Flamingo,’’ but if the war is a long one it will be 
be selected as the new Corporation’s crest. The speed- obsolete by the time it is needed to open up the numerous 
bird has been one of the most outstanding pictorial slogans routes in Europe and beyond, which British Overseas Air. 
in civil aviation, but there is something about the winged ways will need to start the very moment peace is declared, 




















































lion which makes great appeal. if they are not to lose ground of vital importance to foreign 
The lion of civil aviation certainly needs wings, for, competitors. 
from what one hears, British civil aviation will have to be But to return for a moment to the British Airways’ lion 


content with R.A.F. throw-outs, troop carriers, converted with wings, it is possible that he should be depicted wear. 
bombers and the like. The position looks like that cf a ing a bowler hat to denote his essentially civil function, 
road transport company being expected to run a luxury At the same time, if I may mention it, I feel that his taj 
road service with converted tanks and armoured cars, and should be more rampant than it is depicted, just to denote 
in the meantime, let us not forget, America is studying the that civil aviation is not to be oppressed without a very 
needs of an increasingly flourishing air transport, and is hearty smack back. ’ 
designing purely commercial aircraft to meet a demand Incidentally, I see some significance in the way the new 


for really luxurious travel. corporation is advertised, with ‘* British ’’ and ‘* Airways” 
But if you ask me, I should say that the British Air- in deep black print, whereas the word in the middle, 
ways element in the new Overseas Airways Corporation ‘‘ Overseas,’’ is in sketchy outline. After all, ‘‘ British 
will press for a policy of buying American ‘‘ after the war,’’ Airways”’ is an eminently satisfactory title which says all 

until such time as firms like de Havillands have had a_ there is to say. A. VIATOR 

Rand Airport Taken Over Service to Lisbon 
AND AIRPORT in the Transvaal has been taken over by Oday wengrancrens permission to fly over Spanish territory 
the Government of South Africa and club flying there has has been received and the first survey flight on the new 
ceased. route to Lisbon was made on Monday, April 8, leaving Heston 
at 8.30 a.m [The De Havilland Albatross Falcon, of the 
France to Madagascar 3ritish Overseas Airways Corporation, uncamouflaged, took off 
HE service from France to Madagascar through the Belgian with Captain O. P. Jones commanding With him as pilots 
Congo which ceased on the outbreak of war has been were Captains L. V. Messenger and J. T. Percy, and these 
resumed on a fortnightly schedule, carrying mail only. three will be the pilots on the regular service starting early in 
May. Two other survey flights will be made at weekly in- 
Locarno to Barcelona tervals during April. 
WISSAIR opened the daily service between Locarno and The route goes via Bordeaux, where a stop is made, and 
Barcelona on April 1 by flying the Spanish Minister in Salamanca, for refuelling only if necessary, to Cintra, the air- 
Switzerland and other guests to Barcelona in four hours. port of Lisbon, which is about 16 miles out and connected by 
rail. The distance is about 1,150 miles. 

Gold Coast Mails In the crew were First Officer W. B. Houston, Flight Engi- 
HE Postmaster General announces that air mail corre- noe C. 5. Goll, Radio Oiieess Simaens abd ae 
a Racy ae “oe gate: : Steward Field. Mr. J. V. Wood, superintendent of European 
_ spondence for the Gold Coast Colony is now despatched operations, and Mr. L. H. Hough, station superintendent at 
twice instead of once a week, the latest times of posting at Lisbon, were aboard as passengers. Mail for Lisbon (134 
the Head Post Office, London, E.C.1, being 7.30 a.m. on kilos.) was also carried. The departure was most encouraging 
Tuesdays and noon on Fridays. to the crew and all the staff at Heston, for they, like all others 
li . interested in the welfare of civil aviation, had become some- 
C tipping the Hours what depressed by the gloomy outlook for anything which did 
EAVING La Guardia Field, New York, on Sunday after- not have the word military attached to it. We wish that we 


noon, March 31, the Yankee Clipper reached Lisbon in could reasonably expect some more happenings like his on 
18hr. 35min. It was back at Port Washington, Long Island, other routes. The flight was quite successful and Cintra was 
on Thursday morning, the return trip taking 25hr. min. The reached at 4.45 p.m., the trip taking a total time, including 
double crossing was therefore accomplished in under four days, the Bordeaux stop, of 8 hr. 15 min. 
and is believed to be the transatlantic record and shows to 
what heights the air transport services of the world have now 
developed. 


Th DH 86 : 
QO Eels started cy by gale ties section of the | roy NINEPENCE 


England-Australia route in December, 1934, with 
DH 86s and still has two of these aircraft in service running 


between Brisbane and Daly Waters (near Darwin). Others Effective from April I8th issue 
have been sold to MacRobertson-Miller Aviation operating on : 
the west coast between Perth and Darwin and one to Tatas’? VERY reader will be aware of the problems presented by 


in India. The Sydney, which Qantas are still using, was found 


-. ‘ Y - : 
: : : rising costs in all branches of industry. The newspaper 
to be in very good condition at its fifth annual overhaul. . 4 > 


industry is no exception to the rule. Publishers are operating 


; . : under the handicap of increased charges for all kinds of 
K.LM. Lisbon Service : material and in nee ol for paper, the wood pulp for which is 
HE first airline: operating the new K.L.M. service between : imported from abroad. Even ordinary newsprint, as used by the 
Amsterdam and Lisbon to connect up with the Pan : daily Press already costs £21.10.0 per ton as compared with £11.5.0 
American Clippers to New York completed the flight on : per ton before the war, and as from July the price will be £25 per 
schedule on Tuesday, April 2. The eight-hour flight between : ton, an increase on the pre-war figure of 122%. The effect will 
Amsterdam and" Oporto, acioss open sea, was accomplished : be that publishers generally will be obliged to meet these nsing 
without incident. Some of the mail and freight was destined : costs by one of two alternatives, either an increase in the cost of 
for Spain and North Africa. The rest was transferred to the : their journals to the public or a reduction of contents and 
Pan American Airways Clipper which left Lisbon for New York : curtailment of their service to readers. 
on Wednesday morning. : It is the intention of the publishers of Flight to maintain the 
This new K.L.M. service is to be operated twice weekly, : features as well as the scope and size of the journal as in the past, 
leaving Amsterdam on Tuesdays and Saturdays to catch the : as we are convinced that our large and growing circle of readers 
Clipper services to America on Wednesdays and Sundays. The : will prefer that procedure even at a necessarily increased cost to 
airliners will return to Amsterdam on Mondays and Fridays, : any curtailment of contents. Accordingly as from the next sue, 
bringing mails and freight from the Clippers which dock in : dated April 18th, Flight will be priced at ninepence per copy. 
Lisbon on Sundays and Thursdays. Letters posted in New ; A final word. It is more than ever necessary to place a definite 
York on Saturdays and Wednesdays will be delivered in : order with newsagents for a regular copy of Flight to avo 
Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian countries four days : disappointment. 


later. The K.L.M. wish to make it clear that they are being 
subsidised to operate this service by the Dutch Post Office. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


FORMATION FLYING 
Getting Lift for Nothing 


¥ PROMISE that this letter is not an attempt to draw Dr. 
id Lanchester into a discussion! 

[ should like, first, to express my appreciation of Dr. Lan- 
chester’s most interesting article, and, secondly, to state that 
this actually is not the first theoretical examination that has 
been made of the aerodynamics of the matter (although it may 
well be the first that has been published) ; for I recollect having 
heard Professor B. Melvill Jones deal with the question some 
years ago in his aeronautics lectures at Cambridge. On looking 
up my notes I find that he worked out approximate expres- 
sions for the reduction in drag of aeroplanes flying in forma- 
tion. Professor Jones also pointed out that when one aeroplane 
in a line-abreast formation drops behind or goes ahead, the 
change of air forces acting upon it is such as to tend to pull 
it back into line 

Here is an entertaining fact about formation flying that 
can be worked out by vortex theory: If two Westland Lysan- 
ders (for example) were to fly in line-abreast at 60 m.p.h. 
with their inner wing-tips 5oft. apart, a modern sailplane 
flying between and 50ft. behind them would be able to keep 
formation with no other help than that of the Lysanders. 

Many of us who, as children, have bicycled along in the 
favourable airflow behind a motor lorry will probably have 
wondered how our presence affected the lorry. The hitch- 
hiking sailplane pilot in a similar position need have no fear 
that his presence in a flight of Lysanders is increasing the 
nation’s petrol consumpticn. Actually it is doing the opposite, 
for just as the Lysanders provide him with a soarable up- 
current, so is he in return providing them with a similar 
(though smaller) up-current in which to fly. I present this 
fact to the Government for their consideration when deciding 
how soon to lift the ban on gliding KEITH TURNER. 

Bristol 


Dr. Lanchester Adds Some Observations 

N your issue of March 28, p. 288, you suggest that the 

formation shown in the photographic view at the head 
of the page is one of which ‘‘Dr. Lanchester would not 
approve.’’ This is a little misleading. The exact character 
of the formation is not quite clear, but assuming it to be of 
the type shown in the accompanying figure, it is quite true 
that if the two machines A and C are alone considered, C would 
be flying in ‘‘bad”’ air. If, on the other hand, the two 
planes B and B, together with C, were flying without A, 
then C would be flying in ‘‘good’’ air; so much so that if 
I were to see three machines flying in this formation I should 
Suspect that C, a ‘‘lame duck,’’ was being shepherded home. 


A 


When, as depicted, all four machines are considered together, 
constituting the formation, the downwash to which A gives 
nse will be neutralised by the up-current generated by B and 


B, and I see no reason to disapprove. The same applies to 
many other possible formations. 

; There is another point of view which leads to a similar con- 
“usion. In the belt of air spanned by the formation (com- 


os hgs. 2a and 2b of my article), the central part of the 
elt o . . . 
i tt ought, strictly speaking, to be more heavily loadéd; this 
5S as - > " . 

Sa stated on the second page of the article, under the sub- 





heading “‘ The Span Load Distribution,’’ and it suggests itself 
that the formation of the four machines A, B, B, C, may, 
from this point of view, be actually advantageous. Or, for 
example, no objection could be taken to a formation of nine 
machines as:— 


A 
B B 
Cc cS CS 
D D 
E 


I would point out that to cover the whole ground would 
not have been possible in a single article; the subject is too 
vast. For example, many formations adopted by birds in flight 
would need to be elucidated. Starlings, for example, are 
often seen to fly, hundreds strong, in spherical formation, 
as though they were trying literally to sweep the cylindrical 
body of air depicted in fig. 3 of my article. I only attempted 
to deal with the ‘‘V”’ formation 

As regards the spherical formation of the starlings, I could 
never account for it on aerodynainic grounds and always felt 
puzzled. I have now done a little research and have found 
two clear references to this mode of formation flying. In “‘A 
History of British Birds,’’ by F. O. Morris, vol. II, p. 22, I 
find the following: ‘‘ They assume in these flights all manner 
of shapes, even that of a balloon, and if threatened by a hawk 
present a dense and compact mass, resistant on every side.’ 

Again, in ‘“‘l’Empire de l’Air,’’ by Mouillard, p. 100, 
**D'’autres fois, ce sont d’enormes spheres a mouvements 
rapides et a contours changeants; cette maniere de se grouper 
est leur ordre de bataille pour resister l’attaque de faucon 
Leur ennemi plonge et replonge dans cette boule, mais la legion 
s’ecarte, le laisse passer, se reforme, et ce n'est que rarement 
que le vorace reussit dans s’attaque.”’ 

The sphere formation of the starlings in massed flight is, 
I am sure, very inefficient, and in order to obtain sustentation 
the birds fly very much faster than when flying singly 
Mouillard goes on to say: ‘‘l’etourneau isolé ne presente 
jamais cette vitesse.’’ 

Birmingham. F. 


W. Lancuester, LL.D., F.R.S 


WESTERN AIRWAYS TO CLOSE 
Some Pertinent Comments by Lord Apsley 


\ ESTERN AIRWAYS have received notice that their 

entire fleet of eighteen aircraft are to be requisitioned 
at once. This means that all Western Airways’ services will 
have to be closed down. It also means that the company’s 
one hundred employees, many of whom have been with the 
firm since 1932, will be deprived of their source of livelihood. 

This decision by Sir Kingsley Wood is made in the face of 
direct appeals by the Councils of Bristol, Cardiff, Swansea, 
Weston-super-Mare, Neath, Barnstaple and Ilfracombe, based 
on their view that these services are of public importance. 

Sir Kingsley Wood has been supplied with figures showing 
that the number of passengers carried by Western Airways’ 
aircraft has risen from 2,588 in 1933, to 44,351 in 1939. It 
is most significant that wartime services operated since Novem- 
ber indicate a further substantial increase for 1940 

Some months ago Western Airways offered of their own free 
will to hand over the majority of their fleet to the Govern- 
ment, begging only to be allowed to retain the bare minimum 
necessary to operate skeleton services. No reply was received 
to this offer, but now, without warning, the company is told 
that the Government is going to take the lot 

Western Airways are, and always have been, prepared and 
anxious to carry more than their share of the National war 
effort, but it seems quite clear that this effort is not being 
served by the closing down of a well-proved public utility. 

The company cannot help reflecting that if the Government 
at the present stage of the war already requires aircraft so bad]y 
that they cannot do without the four or five veteran machines 
needed by Western Airways’ services, then surely there should 
be an immediate and searching enquiry into the true facts of 
our aircraft position. 

Western Airways have done their very best to carry on the 
services, and to keep faith with the many thousands of people 
who use them, but one stroke of the bureaucratic pen has made 
an epitaph of their motto: Save Time, Save Money—Fly by 
Western Airways APSLEY 

P.S.—I would deeply appreciate the views of any of your 
readers who would care to write 


(Right) A unit of the 

Metafilter showing the 

fluted rod and rings. 

Abattery of these units 

is enclosed in the 

complete filter shown 
above. 


Sylt Remover 

HILST Wing Commander W. E 

Staton, with his bombers, has been 
busy doing his best to blow Sylt into 
the water, his brother, Mr. M. N. Staton, 
service manager of Metafiltration Co., 
Ltd., does his best to remove silt from 
the drinking and radiator water of the 
k.A.F. The Metafilter through which 
the water is pumped for clarification is 
made up of a number of filter packs. 
These take the form of fluted rods on 
which are threaded scalloped rings, the 
whole being enclosed in a casing of 
kieselguhr. The water is forced through 
the kieselguhr and then between the 
scalloped rings which have a clearance 
of only 0.003 in., and finally up the 
flutings on the centre rod to the main 
outlet at the top of the filter unit. A 
single unit is capable of handling five 
hundred gallons per hour. 

A point of importance is their robust 
construction; no spares being needed 
other than supplies of kieselguhr to re- 
place used filter beds. 


Not Just Gas 


sp ROM a national point of view 
everyone is asking the same ques- 
tion to-day, and everyone who dares to 
answer it is answering in the same way- 
some more eulogistically than others. We 
have traversed along the dark mile and 
we approach the gleam of the future. I 
am not a pessimist in peace or in war 
When we look back over the last five 
vears I am sure we all have a feeling 
to-day of power, strength, and security 
that was sadly missing in that period.’’ 
The above quotation is from the 
speech by Col. S. J. L. Hardie, D.S.O., 
who presided at the annual general mect- 
ing of the British Oxvgen Company on 
April 3. » The financial state of the con- 
cern was shown to be immensely strong ; 
consolidated profits of the organisation 
amounting to no less than /1,387,995. 
It was agreed to pay a final dividend of 


THE 


fuer 


10 per cent., less income tax, making a 
total of 17 per cent. for the year. At 
the extraordinary general meeting which 
followed, the resolution to distribute 
one ordinary share for every five held, 
by the capitalisation of a part of the 
undivided profits was also approved 


A Stanelco heavy 
duty electric 
drill. 


Electric Tools 


series of ! 


toois 1s 


A WIDE electric 

dealt with in a comprehensive 
catalogue which has just been issued by 
Stanelco Products, who are a subsidiary 
concern of Standard Telephones and 
Cables, Ltd. 

Stanelco Products have entered into 
manufacturing and selling agreements 
with several manufacturers in America, 
and their extensive knowledge has been 
used to ensure only the finest of the 
electric tools should be selected. 

There are lightweight, standard 
heavy duty electric drills; a 


and 
portable 


IND 


APRIL II, tos 


tapping machine ; portable screw drivers 
and nut setters, portable sanders and 
polishing machines, portable grindem 
and bench toggle presses. 

Copies are to be had from Stanely 
Products, Ferndown, Northwood Hills, 
Northwood, Middlesex 
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CHANGES OF NAMES 
Stoke Row, Coventry 
March 


Arrcrart, Ltp., on 


A.P 
Name 


1940 


Ltp., 
A.P 


PRESSINGS 
changed to 


Rollason 
London, 
Tollerton 


Aircraft Constructions, Ltd., Airport al 
Croydon, Surrey, changed their name 
Aircraft Services, Ltd., on March 4, 19m 


PATENT SPECIFICATIONS 


(Published April 4, 
193 
Pancsorn, C. E., 
Aircraft, 
(518,063) 
Sperry Gyroscore Co., Inc Course- 
deviation indicating devices (518,817) 
STONE, I Aircraft wing systems 
518,670) 
Bune, N. P 
or vehicles (518,869 
Parker-Hate, Ltp., and Harr, S. C 
Method and means of operating machine- 
guns with miniature cartridges for in 
structional purposes (518,870) 
LAYBOURNE Searchlights, or like 
light projectors (518,674) 
Soc. p’ACCESSOTRES EN TUBE 
MOBILES (T.U.B.A.U.T.O 
seats, in particular for a 
r aerial vehicle (518,746 
De Havutanp Atrcrart Co., 
Tuomas, F. M Spinners 
ings for -airscrews 515,873 
De Havittanp ArrRcrart Co., 
Tuomas, F. M Airscrews 
Puc, V Press buttons (518,693 
Marcont's Wrretess TereGrarn Co., 
Boum, O., and Wetts, N 
518,829 
Firestone TYRE AND 
Undercarriages for aircraft (518,880 
Hammonpb, Jun., J. H. System for deter 
mining the altitude of an aircraft in 
utilising electromagnetic waves 
radiated from a pair of radio trans- 
mitters (518,881 
Suevirn, J T Siemens 
Maschinen Ges A 
arrangements for 
Benyarietp, W. O 
peller (518,892) 
Siemens APPARATE UND MAscutnen Ges 
Gyroscopic navigational instruments 
518,846 
SranpaRD TeterHones aNp Castes, Lrp 
Method of, and means for, giving indica- 
tion on board a vehicle moving along 
a guiding-path, navigatienal data, and 
utilising a single radio transmitter 
(518.850) 


1940.) 


o. a 
the like 


.., and Fow ter, 
hydroplanes, and 


Mobile folding structures 


pour AvTo 

Tiltable 
land, water, 
and 
fair 


Lrp., 
und like 


Lrp 
Radio aerials 


Rursser Co., Lrp 


Apparate und 
tomatic control 
aeroplanes (518,799) 
Aeroplane screw pro- 


28373. Se_pen, F. H construction of 
(518,853). 
1939 
Axt.-Ges. DER EISEN-UND STsHUWEREE 
Vor. G. Fiscuer. Vehicle wheels pm 
vided with demountable rims (518,800k 
Published April 11, 1940.) 
1938 
Jastonsky, B. Structural 
parts of aircraft (519,061) 
Generat Exectric Co., Lrp., MORm& 
H. W., and Turner, H. ¢ Electric 
measuring and/or indicating instrames® 
(518,919) P 
Bexprx, Lrp., and Irvine, J. S. Vebitle 
brakes (518,927) 
BaRR AND STROUD, 
J 


Rudder 


vessels 


16639 


elements and 


Lrp., and FRenti 
: Range-finders and like optical 
observation instruments (518.074) 
Bark AND Stroup, Lrp., and Frog 
W Range-finders and like optical 
observation instruments (519,022) 
Bark AND Stroup. Lrp., and FRaam 
W Range-finders and like optical 
observation instruments (519,023). 
Paine, H. Scott Guns,  particulany 
machine guns, of the kind provided with 
means for cooling the barrels (s1007h 
CRastREE AND Co., Li. Jj 
McLoucuutn, H. F., and Hara 
B. G Electr f f > cal 
type (519,028 
LunpHo_M, ( H 
519,075 
NapreR aNpD Son, Lrtp., 
H. C. Cylinder 
of internal 
siceve-Vaive 4 
Drratzuian, E and projectiles. fa 
anti-aircraft defence (519239 
G. Parachutes (184% 
April 18, 1949.) os 


bores or } 
combustion engines, 
se in 
(Published 
Independent 
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19% 
AKT.-GES 
spensions 
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DalmMLer-Benz 
wheel-s 

BENDIX 
519,162 

Agroptant Caproni Soc 
for the neutralisation of tt 
thrust-acting on the surfaces 
t nted on aircraft (519,174). 
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